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Tue Formation oF Tue Gosret History. Victor Cousin AND EctecticisM IN FRANCE, 
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THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and 4 

NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being 

improvement upon SINGER’S CELEBRATED “LETTER A” F 

SEWING MACHINE, OF WHICH OVER ONE HUNDRED &y 

EIGHTY THOUSAND HAVE BEEN SOLD IN ALL PAR 
OF THE WORLD. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in ap 
and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, VE 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the 
thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public, 
furnished with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel 
cessories for the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of éhi 
collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s clothing, caps, 
linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out should not fail to seether 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINE 


CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 

BRANCH OFFICES—Liverroot, 30 Bold-street ; Mancnester, 103 Market-street ; Newcast Le, 6 Northu 
berland-street ; NorTHAmpToN, 13 Sheep-street ; GLasGow, 65 Buchanan-street ; DuNnpEE, 28 Reform-street ; Dust 
69 Grafton-street; BeLrast, 7 Donegal-street. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Forty years’ use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES) byt 
—_ has proved their eflicacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseag 
“ing composed only of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be harmless 
the most tender age, or the weakest frame, under every stage of human suffering; the most pleasant and 
nign in their operation ever offered to the world; and at the same time the most certain in searching out 
root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach of human means. 
medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose, that is, to cleanse and purify the blood and fluj 
They are named: No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. i 
In boxes at 7}d., 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6¢.; family packets, 11s, each; also the Vegetable Aperié 
Powders, 1s. 14d. per box. 
Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine Vendors. 
Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore the cause of all kinds of diseai 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


“PRIZE-MEDAL” CRINOLINES. “GLOVE-FITTING” CORSE 
Adapted to present Fashions. An entirely new princip 
TRADE 


MARK. 


Sold by best Retailers everywhere. 
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AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
SOLD BY BURNS, OATES, & CO., 
17 PORTMAN STREET AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The ged < “tare by the Rev. J. T. Hecker. 
Small 8vo. 

Life of M Pi of ine, De Lily of Quito. 3s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Ignatius, by Bartoli. 2 vols. 14s. 

The Life of Abulchar Bisciarah, the Angel of the 
Copts, by Father Bresciani. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. 

The Life o: Borie. 2s. 

Life of Mme. de Soyecourt ~~ Camilla). 

Life of St. Angela Merici. 

Life of St. Margaret of Rooma. "3s. 6d. 

Life of Princess Borghese. 2s. 

Life of F. Maria Ephraim. 5s. 

Life of Mrs. Seton. 8s. 6d. 

Life of Mme. de la Peltrie. 2s. 

Life of Father Felix de Andreis. 4s, 6d. 

Life of St. Stanislaus. 1s. 6d. 

Lives of Fathers of the Desert. 4s. 6d. 

The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the 
Church, by P. H. Burnett. ~*- 8vo. 

The Bible against Protestantism and for Catholicity, 
in a Conference between a Catholic, an Anglican, 
anda Presbyterian. By the Right Rev. Dr.Shiel. 4s. 

The Bible Question fairly tested. 2s. 

The Oral Discussion — Bishop Hughes and 
Mr. Breckenridge. 8vo. 

A Manual of the Catholic” Religion, by Father 
Weninger. 5s. 

og — and Infidelity, by Father Weninger. 

Donoso Cortes on Catholicism, Socialism, &c. 5s. 

Letters to an Anglican on the Book a Common 
Prayer. 4s. 

Manual of Controversy. 3s. 

Archbishop Kenrick.—Primacy of the Apostolic See. 
Fifth edition, revised. 8vo. 8s. 

Archbishop Kenrick. —The Psalms, Wisdom, and 

Canticles.—Epistles and Apocalypse.—Job and 

Testament. Each, 8vo, 14s. 


3s. 


Catholic Anecdotes. Part I., 3s. 6d. 

Catholic Anecdotes. Part IL, 4s. 6d. 

Sancta Sophia, by Father Baker, O.8.B. 5s. 

Easter in Meoren, by Fr. Weninger. 4s. 6d. 

Mary, Star of the Sea. . 6d. 

Mater Admirabilis, by Rev. M. Monnin, Author of 
“ Life of the Ouré d’Ars.” 63. 6d. 

Manual of the Confraternities. 1s. 6d. 

The Visitation Manual. Bound, 5s. 

The Path of Perfection. 2s. 6d. 

The Ark of the Covenant : Short Discourses on the 
Joys, umren and Glories of the B.V.M. ; by 
the Rev. T. Preston. 2s. 6d. 

Little Testainents of Jesus “7 Mary. Is. 

The Spirit of Christian wae iy Nepveu. 4s. 

Consi mowry on the World, by Piot. 1s. 6d. 

Touchstone of Character, by Chassay. 38. 

Meditations for ever poy, by Centon, 8vo. 

Meditations, by Gri 3s. 6d. 

Lombez on Christian oy. Is. 

Man’s Contract with God, by Eudes. 1s. 9d. 

Scenes in the Life of the B.V.M., by Joslin. 1s, 6d. 

The Love of Mary, by Roberto. "Qs, 4d. 

Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, by Lanzi, 2s. 6d. 

Filial and Fraternal Piety. 33, 


83. 


Life of St. Philomena. 2s. 6d. 
Life of Bishop Brute, Bishop of Vincennes, America ; 
=? his recollections of the French Revolution. 


Life of Pius VI. 3s, 

Life of St. Zita. 3s. 

Life of St. Francis. 2s. 

Life of St, Catherine of Sienna. 5s. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 4s. 6d. 

Life of Bp. Flaget. 4s. 6d. 

Life of Dr. Maginn. 4s. 6d. 

Life of F. Hermann. 2s. 6d. 

Life of Helion de Villeneuve. 2s. 6d. 
Kerney.—Compendium of History. 5s. 6d. 
Kerney.—Catechism of Scripture Histo 
One: (J. G.).—Perils of the Ocean and Wilderness 


Archbishop Kenrick. —Vindication of the Catholic 
Church, in reply to the Protestant Bishop Hop- 
kins. 4s. 6d. 

Archbishop Kenrick on Baptism 


Amicable Discussion on the Re of ~ land, by 
of Strasbourg (Trevern). From the 
rench. 73, 


Barry’s Sacramentals of the Catholic Church. 4s. 

Devout Instructions on the Sundays and Holidays, 
by Goffine. 8vo. 93. 6d. 

Sermons by the Paulists of New York. First Series, 
4s. ; 2d ditto, 6s. ; 3d ditto, 5s. 6d. ; 4th ditto, 
6s. ; 5th and 6th, 7s. 

A pry M4 Short Sermons, by a Canon of Liege, 

vo. 4 

Preston’s Sermons. 7s. 

Brownson’s Essays. 6s. 

Brownson’s Convert. 68. 

Balmez’ Fundamental Philosophy. 2 vols. 16s. 

Spalding’s, Bp., Evidences, 7s 

Spalding’s, Bp., Miscellanies. 12s. 6d. 

Spalding’ ® Bp, , History of the Protestant Reforma- 

tion. 9s. 


The Golden Book of the Confantecntiien, 2s. 6d. 

Eucharistica, by Archbisho 3s. 6d. 

Scapular of the Passion : editations, &c. 2s. 

Three Kings of Cologne. 1s. 4d. 

Glories of Jesus. 2s. 4d.—Glories of 8. Joseph. 2s. <4 

Spiritual Maxims of St. Vincent de Paul. 1s. 4d. 

The Beauties of the Sanc » by Lebon. 2s. 6d. 

The Art of Suffering, by St. Germain. 6d. 

The Prophecies of St. Columbkille. 2s. 

Method of Meditation, by Father Roothan. 

Chateaubriand’s Genius of Christianity. Complete 
edition. 8s.—The Mart rg ass by the same. 6s. 

Hecker. of Nature. 5s.—Questions of 
the Soul. 4s. 6d. 

: its Churches, Charities, and Schools; by 

Neligan. 


by ditto. 1s. 6d. 

Mission and tise Young Women. 2s. 6d. 

Guide to Catholic Young Women, by Father 
Deshon. 

The Saints of Erin. 4s. 

Revelations of St. Bridget. 1s. 6d. 

Maynard on the Teaching of the Jesuits. 3s, 

With a great variety of others, 
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Mae COUGH LOZENGES: COUGHS. 


Important Testimonial from a Ciergy- 
man in Essex, 


COUGH LOZENGES: ASTHMA. 


August 25th, 1866. 
Dear Srr,—I have derived so much 
benefit from using your Cough Lozenges, 
that I write to make you acquainted with 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES: INCIPI- 


ENT CONSUMPTION. 


the circumstance, and with the view of 
benefiting some who may be inconye- 
nienced by a winter cough. For many 


se COUGH LOZENGES : 
CHIAL AFFECTIONS. 


BRON- 


years I have been more or less troubled 
with a Cough, but during last winter it 
became so bad that I could scarcely read 
aloud. Having taken other remedies, 


EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES: 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY.— 
Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be seen. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
each, by T. KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


London, Sold Retail by all Druggists, &c. 


some of them very nauseous, among them 
Cough no More, without obtaining relief, 
I tried your Lozenges, which are very 
palatable, and was agreeably surprised at 
the result of the trial. You are at liberty 
to make use of this communication.—I 
remain faithfully yours, L 


VICTOR DEVAUX er Ciz., EDITEURS. BRUXELLES: RUE ST.-JEAN, 


HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. 


Par Mar. N. J. LAFORET, 
Recteur magnifique de l’université catholique de Louvain, &c. 
I® Partie: PHILOSOPHIE ANCIENNE. 
2 vol, in-80, Prix: 12 sh. 
Cet important rages sera devisé en 4 parties, chacune de 2 volumes in-80. I" Partie (la seule parue): 


Philosophie ancienne. 
Scolastiques. IV* Partie: La Philosophie moderne, 


Ime Partie: La Philosophie des Peres de l’Eglise. IL* Partie: La Philosophie des 


PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 
OR, ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
DR. PUSEY’S EIRENICON.” 

FIRST SERIES. 

By Rev. T. Harper, 8.J., Professor of Theology in 
the College of St. Beuno, North Wales. 

elpnvuch. Sr. James iii, 17. 
CONTENTS : 

I, Introductory Essay. 

II. The Unity of the Church, 
III, Transubstantiation. 
IV. The Immaculate Conception. 


- London: Lonemans, GREEN, Reaper, & Dyer, 
Paternoster Row. 


REPRINTS FROM “ THE MONTH.” 


THE FIRST SISTER OF MERCY: 
Price Sixpence. 
A SHORT SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
MOTHER M‘AULEY, 
Foundress of the Institute of our Blessed Lady of 


Mercy. 


DE PROFUNDIS : 

A PLEA FOR WORKHOUSE CHILDREN. 
With an Introduction by the Most Reverend the 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

Price One Penny. 

At Sr. Joszrn’s Lisrary,50 South Street, Gros- 
venor Square; or at Burns, Oates, & Co,’s, 17 
Portman Street, 


LITURGICAL HYMNS, 

FOR THE CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE YEAR, 
SELECTED FROM THE OFFICES OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

And so Translated into English as to be adapted to 
Old and New Church Music. 

By Francis Trappss, Catholic Priest, 

The Music Edited by 
Wituiam J. Mauer, S.J. 

“T will sing with the Spirit: I will sing also with the 
understanding.” 1 Cor, xiv. 15, 

London: R. Butter, 6 Hand Court, Holborn; Joun 
Purtp, 7 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
A Drama, in Three Acts. 


By the Rev, J. Curistr1e, 8.J. 
Price Sixpence, 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 Portman 
Street and 63 Paternoster Row. 


‘* He shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 


A new and beautiful Statue of Our Lord as 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
well adapted for an Altar or a Niche, may now be 
had of Messrs, Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman 
Street. ; 

Betterfinish . . . e 2313 '6 

Painted stone colour, and gilt . 8 8 0 
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ETUDES 


RELIGIEUSES, HISTORIQUES ET 
LITTERAIRES. 


Par DES PEREs DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JESUS, 


Mars 1867, 


Sommaire: 


1, Les Moines d’Occident et leur Historien, par P. 
Ch. Daniel.—2. Du Livre d’Esdras, par M.I’Abbé 
A.le Hir.—3. Un libre penseur Belge, par P. F, Des- 
jacques. —4, La Réforme du Clergé Russe: Les 

véques, par P. J. Gagarin.—5. A propos d’un Article 
de M, Vitet, dans la Revue des Deux Mondes, par P. P, 
Toulemont.—6, Une Correspondance pendant 1’Emi- 

tion: Quarante-huit Lettres inédites de Louis- 
ooph de Bourbon, Prince de Condé, du Duc de 
Berry, et du Duc d’Enghien, par P. C. Sommervogel. 
—7. Une Réclamation de M. Taine.—8. Bibliographie : 
Jésus-Christ, par le Docteur Sepp ; par P. E. Chauveau 
—Sainte Paule, par M. l’Abbé Lagrange; par P. Ch. 
Clair—Les Cieux, par M. Alex Guillemin; par P. E. 
Paton—L’Art de Croire, par M. A. Nicolas—Sermons 
de l’Abbé Guillois—La Papauté, ses ennemis et ses 
juges—CEuvres de la B. Marguerite~-Marie—Les Sanc- 
tuaires de Saint Joseph—Le Dualisme moderne.— 
Varia: M. Petit de Julleville a la Sorbonne—M. Des- 
chanel a l’Athenée—Un joli mot de M. Renan—Notre 
Dame d’Espérance de Suede—Saint Luc et Saint 
Matthieu expliqués par MM. Lutteroth et E. Desjar- 
dins—L’Education homicide—Ex¢cution d'une clause 
du traité de Pékin. 

On s’abonne & Londres chez MM. Burns, Oates, 
et Cie., 17 Portman Street ; & Paris chez J. ALBANEL, 
15 Rue de Tournon. Un an, Franco par la poste: 16 


shillings, 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE 
CHRETIENNE, 


ANNALES DE LA CHARITE. 
Livraison du 28 Février. 


1. M. Victor Cousin et sa Philosophie, par l’Abbé 
Louis Baunard.—2. Les Arts et les Peintures Céra- 
miques (suite): L’Art dela Forme, la Peinture,le Décor 
en Italie, par Ernest de Toytot.—3. Les Ducs Fran- 
gois et Henri de Guise, d’aprés de nouveaux docu- 
ments, par G. Baguenault de Puchesse.—4. Julie de 
Noiron: nouvelle (fin), par Mary.—5. Des Défriche- 
ments et des Reboisements au point de vue Agricole, 
par C. de Kirwan.—6. Massillon, par Mme. de Marcey. 
—7. L'Economie de Xénophon, par Louis de Serbois. 
—8. Revue Littéraire: Des Etudes contemporaines 
sur Spinoza, par Antonin Rondelet.—9. Chronique du 
Mois, ** *,—10, Bulletin de Bibliographie. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


RELIGION, POLITIQUE, 
HISTOIRE, ECONOMIE SOCIALE, 
LITTERATURE, SCIENCES, BEAUX-ARTS, 


2me Livraison, Février 1867. 


Le Comte de Montalembert et les Moines d’Occi- 
dent, par Frédéric Fabrtge——La charité chrétienne 
dans la guerre d’Allemagne de 1866.—Le second Con- 
cile plénier de Baltimore (7-21 Octobre 1866).—La 
Famille d’Alvareda : nouvelle (suite), par Fernan Ca- 
ballero.—Souvenirs de Voyage: Un jour de Paques 
dans le gouvernement de Witebsk, par Et. M.—Pen- 
sées, par A. L, P.—La Jacinthe (Poésie), par F. R.— 
Revue des Evénements, par Paul Crombet.— Chro- 
nique: Economie chrétienne et sociale, par J. D.— 
Société de bienfaisance en faveur des Belges, & Lon- 
dres.—Sommaires des Revues catholiques étrangeres, 


Bruxelles: Comptoir Universel d’Imprimerie et de 
Librairie, Victor Devavx et C*., Rue Saint-Jean 26, 
Paris: C. Dittet, Libraire, 45 Rue de Sevres, Bois- 
le-Duc: W. van Gutick, Libraire. 


REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE 


Paraissant le 10 de chaque Mois. 


Sixiéme Année.—Tome Dia-Septiéme. 
No 138,—10 Mars 1867. 


Sommaire: 
1. Dela Scolastique a la Science moderne.—2. Géné- 
reuse.—3, Hommes et Dieux.—4. La Papauté et la 
Royauté Frangaise au seizitme sitcle (2¢ article).— 
5. Ingres, sa Vie et son uvre,—8. Deux Orphelines. 
—7. Exposition Universelle de 1867,—8. Causerie 
Scientifique—9. De Choses et d’Autres.—10. Chro- 
nique Religieuse—11, Revue Littéraire: 1. Histoire 
du Monde, par M. Henri de Riancey, tome vii— 
2. Dictionnaire de sciences catholiques, par M. E. de 
Mirecourt—3, La Vie des Saints illustrée, de M. E, 
Kellerhoven—4, Acta Sanctorum, t. xvili et xxvi 
—5. L’Art contemporain, par M. le Vicomte H. de La- 
borde—6. Dictionnaire de thérapeutique et de chirur- 
gie, par MM. Bachut et Despres—7. L’Esprit des 
oiseaux et les animaux & par M. Henri 
Bertrand—8, Petit résumé de géologie, par M, le Mar- 
quis de Roys—9, Annales de Baronias, tome vii. 


Paris: Vicror Patme, Libraire-Editeur de la 
nouvelle édition des Acta Sanctorum des Bollandistes, 
Rue de Grenelle Saint-Germain 25, 


Annual Subscription, 11. ; free by post, 11. 6s, 


29 Rue Cassette, Paris.—Prix 20 fr. par an, 


London Agent: E. Varon, 4 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street E.C. 
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LIBRAIRIE ECCLESIASTIQUE ET RELIGIEUSE 


LOUIS VIVES, 


PARIS. 


HISTOIRE GENERALE DE L’EGLISE, 
depuis la Création jusqu’s nos jours, Par l’Abbé 
J.-E. Darras, Vicaire-Général d’Ajaccio, Environ 
20 volumes in-80 de 600 pages, sur papier vélin sa- 
tiné. Prix 5s.levolume. Le neuf premiers volumes 
de cette publication sont en vente, 


C2UVRES COMPLETES DE BOSSUET, 
publiées d’apres les imprimés et les manuscrits ori- 
ginaux, purgées des interpolations et rendues a leur 
intégrité, par F, Lacnat. Edition renfermant tous 
les ouvrages édités et plusieurs inédits, avec le por- 
trait de l’auteur et un fac-simile de son écriture, 
Papier ordinaire, prix 6/. 


LE CATECHISME DE RODEZ, expliqué 
en forme de prones, par M, Lucnr, Curé de Mont- 
bazens, 38 volumes in-80. Prix 12s, 


(2UVRES. COMPLETES DE ST. FRAN- 
COIS DE SALES, Evéque et Prince de Genéve. 
Publiées d’aprés les manuscrits et les éditions les 
plus correctes, avec un grand nombre de piéces in- 
édites; précédées de sa Vie, par M. pe Sa.xs, et 
ornées de son portrait et d’un /ac-simile de son écri- 
ture, Quatritme édition. 14 beaux vols, in-80, 


papier vélin satiné, prix 37, 8s, 
GRAND CATECHISME, EXPOSI- 


ON sommaire de la Doctrine Chrétienne ap- 
puyée sur les témoignages de l’écriture et des Peres, 
par le P, Canistvs, de laCompagnie de Jésus, Ouv- 
rage traduit et annoté par l’'Abbé Pettrer, et ren- 
fermant le texte Latin, 3eme édition, augmentée 
dune table générale des matitres et d’une théorie 
de la foi. 7 vols. 8vo, Prix 1/, 10s, 


VIE DE SAINTS, par le R. P. RrBave- 
NerRA. Traduction Francaise revue et augmentée 
de la Vie des Saints et des bienheureux nouveaux, 
des Fétes de Notre-Seigneur, et de l’Histoire des 
Saints de l’ancien Testament, par M. l’Abbé Daras, 
Cinquitme. édition revue, corrigée et augmentée 
d'une table analytique a l’usage des prédicateurs 
et des catéchistes, 13 vols. in-80, papier vélin sa- 
tiné, Prix 2/. 8s, 


S DES PERES DES DESERTS 
D’ORIENT, leur doctrine spirituelle et leur disci- 
line monastique. Nouvelle édition d’aprés le P. 
ICHEL-ANGE MARIN, avec introduction, notes et 
éclaircissements historiques, par M. E. 
6 beaux vols. in-80, ornés de 70 gravures, par M. 
Creront. Prix 1/. 18s, 
SUMMA THEOLOGICA S. THOME 
AQUINATIS. Editio nova, Aucta indice sep- 
oat nempe Philosophorum, 9 vols. 18mo, Prix 


(2UVRES COMPLETES DE LOUIS DE 
GRENADE, traduites intégralement pour la pre- 
mitre fois en Frangais, par MM. Baret1zz, T, 
A, UCHER et C. Berroy, 

vols, in- e 500 & 600 pages, ier ver, 
anglais & la colle animale, Prix 

HISTOIRE DE LA PREDICATION DE 
L’EVANGILE, par F. E. Cuassay, Professeur 4 
la Sorbonne. 5 vols. 8vo. Prix 10. 3s. 

(2QUVRES SPIRITUELLES complites de 
Saint Bonaventure, traduites par M.l’Abbé 
THAUMIER. 6 vols, 8vo, Prix 11s. 

(2UVRES DE J. BALMES, traduites en 
Frangais. Protestantisme comparé au Catholi- 
cisme. 3 vols, 12mo. Prix &s. — Philosophie 
fondamentale. 3 vols, 12mo, Prix 8s.— Art 
darriver au Vrai. 1 vol. 12mo. Prix 2s. 6d.— 
Lettres un Sceptique. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. —Mé- 
uae Philosophiques et Religieux, 3 vols. 12mo, 


FALLOUX.—Letires inédites de Madame Swet- 
chine. 12mo. 3s, 

FALLOUX.— Correspondance du R. P. Lacor- 
daire et de Madame Swetchine, publié¢e par le Comte 
de l’Académie Frangaise. 1 vol, 12mo, 

3d, 

MADAME SWETCHINE, sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres, publiées par le Comte de Falloux, de l’Aca- 
démie Frangaise. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s, 

LETTRES DE MADAME SWETCHINE, 
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Che Formation of the Gospel Bistory. 


I. 


Every book has a history of its own, few traces of which are 
obvious to its readers. It has sprung from a certain idea in the 
mind of its author, and it has been undertaken under the influence 
of certain peculiar circumstances and with an aim and intention of 
its own. It has a shape, a colour, and a character which are the 
offspring of an individual mind, and are yet modified by his con- 
sideration for the persons for whom he immediately wrote, and by 
the nature, abundance, or scarcity of the materials which he had at 
command. No one but himself—hardly, perhaps, himself—can tell 
all the sources on which he has drawn: no one can give an exact ac- 
count of the origin of each part in the fabric which is at last. built 
up, and which meets the eye as one harmonious whole, complete in 
all its details and ornaments, telling no tale of the scaffolding which 
was needed to raise it, the quarries whence its stones were dug, the 
artisans of various grades who have worked out its decorations. 
The mind of the master is content with the issue of his toil, and 
writes no history of its long elaboration. Least of all, can any such 
history be expected from the simplicity of ancient writers. The 
great historians of Greece and Rome say a few words now and then 
by way of preface, but no one ever expects from them the refer- 
ences and authorities, the grateful acknowledgments of literary 
courtesy and friendly assistance, or the controversial by-play, of 
which writers of our time are so fond. Our own system may have 
its advantages, and we should often be glad of the few words which 
would inform us of the authority for some positive assertion in the 
pages of Tacitus or Thucydides: but the ancient writers as a rule 
suppose that their word is sufficient for what they say. An account 
of the formation of a book under the author’s hand is a thing essen- 
tially modern. 

If we cannot expect such an account from ancient writers in gene- 
ral, it is clear that least of all can it be looked for from the authors 
of the Christian Gospels. The Evangelists speak with absolute au- 
thority, and we cannot doubt that their words were received by those * 
for whom they wrote with far greater deference than the utterances 
of any ordinary historian. This is too plain to need proof, even 
setting aside any opinion that we may hold as to the acknowledged 
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inspiration of the Gospels. At all events, the Gospels were the work 
either of the most authoritative teachers of the Church or of their 
mouthpieces and “interpreters”’—to use one of the most ancient ex- 
pressions that is extant on the subject. The short preface of St. Luke - 
only claims the authority which the other Evangelists assume without 
claiming it. In the case of these writers, this entire absence of self- 
vindication and of the allegation of authorities is accompanied by 
another characteristic equally unlike what would certainly have been 
expected in modern authors. It is perfectly clear to all candid and 
diligent students of the Gospel history that the later Evangelists had 
before their eyes the works of those who preceded them. They either 
use them plentifully for their own purpose, as is the case with St. 
Mark, or they carefully supplement and complete their statements,—-. 
making it their rule, sometimes, to give something which resembles 
what has been related by their predecessors rather than to repeat it 
exactly,—and to fill up the gaps of the history as it has been left by 
them. This is plainly the case with St. Luke and St. John. Mo- 
dern writers, under such circumstances, would certainly have referred 
to the authors who had gone before them, and if there had been any 
chance of confusion or apparent contradiction in the narrative in con- 
sequence of the rules pursued by them, they would certainly have 
explained it. Such explanations would have been utterly out of place, 
we think, in any author of the time: they would certainly have been 
out of keeping with the character of the Christian writers. There is 
an almost liturgical conciseness and solemnity about them, which 
seems of itself enough to preclude them from turning aside to guard 
their readers against possible misconceptions, or to supply them with 
the answers to possible doubts. 

Every one acquainted with the biblical literature of our own 
times will be quite aware of the extreme license of conjecture and 
hypothesis of which this silence of the Evangelists about themselves 
and about the composition of their works has been made the occa- 
sion. No heathen writer of authority has ever been made the 
victim of absurdities so extravagant. It has been taken for granted 
that the established belief of Christians as to the authorship and the 
date of the Gospels must be rejected, and then the materials of 
which the several Gospels are composed have been thrown into a 
heap like a box-full of children’s bricks, out of which ingenious 
theorists have formed sets of original documents for themselves, 
ticketed by all the letters of the alphabet, and then have amused 
themselves by conjecturing how this or that individual brick came to 
find its way into the fabrics which go by the names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. It is far less difficult to see the childish- 
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ness and utter want of logic about these proceedings, than to believe 
that reasonable men can seriously persuade themselves of their 
soundness. We think that the age of wild conjecture is now pass- 
ing away, and that students are beginning to return to the simple 
and incontrovertible position that the four Evangelists wrote the 
Gospels. It is not surprising that after the strange vagaries of 
criticism which we have lately witnessed, we should shrink with 
something of dislike from anything like conjecture as to the source 
of their information or the purpose with which they wrote. Indeed, 
as to the former of these questions, there is little room for inquiry. 
The Evangelists are themselves the very highest possible authorities, 
the most authentic sources of information on the subject of the Life 
of Christ. The second question is more obviously open to debate, 
and it is needless to say that, since the Bible has been made by 
Protestants the one and entire revelation of Almighty God, it has fol- 
lowed as a matter of vourse that the Gospels have been looked upon 
as containing and expressing the whole system of Christianity, and 
the whole of the life of Christ as the foundation of that system. 
There are, however, many most important questions, as to which 
it might be well if more account were taken of the direct purpose 
which was before the mind of the Evangelists, if that purpose can 
in any way be sufficiently ascertained: and, if there were no such 
questions, that purpose would still be a matter of the deepest in- 
terest in itself. Such questions are most obviously those in which 
arguments may be founded on the silence of the Evangelists, or on 
the manner in which they speak on particular subjects, whatever 
may be the conclusion to which these arguments may appear to lead. 
On such questions, all books and all authors are liable to be mis- 
understood by persons who mistake the design and occasion of what 
they are reading. Certainly, if it were the intention of the Evange- 
lists to set forth a formal and complete body of doctrine, or, again, 
to give a detailed account of the constitution and laws of the Chris- 
tian Church, it would be hard to deny that they have inadequately 
accomplished such an intention. The whole Catholic creed is recog- 
nised and supported by them, as well as the formal government of 
the Church and the duties of its members to their rulers, but neither 
the creed nor the hierarchy was originally drawn out from their 
Gospels, neither the creed nor the hierarchy is now proposed to 
Christians on their authority. The Gospels rest on the Church, not 
the Church on the Gospels: and though they are amply sufficient 
to prove the Church to any one who admits them, such was cer- 
tainly not the process by which the earliest believers became children 
of the Church. In this case, their silence is naturally explained by 
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the fact of the existence of the Church as a living and a teaching 
body, giving birth among other things to the Gospels themselves, 
and inculcating its creed on its children before it was necessary to 
furnish them with written narratives of the life of its Founder. 
The simplest form of the answer is that the Evangelists never in- 
tended to do that which they have not done. As to the instances we 
have given, most intelligent readers will be agreed: but there may 
be other questions asked as to particular features in the Gospel 
narratives, as to matters on which they are comparatively silent, or as 
to which they speak in a way that seems to require explanation, and 
the true answer to these questions may be contained in a right 
understanding of the purpose with which the Evangelists wrote. 

The earliest accounts that we possess of the origin of the Gos- 
pels coincide entirely with what might have been conjectured as 
natural under the circumstances of the first Christians. If we did 
not know from the New Testament itself with what attentive and 
loving a gaze their eyes were fixed on the character, the actions, 
and the precepts of our Blessed Lord, we should conjecture for our- 
selves that His life and teaching must have been the centre on which 
all their thoughts converged. But it is clear from the speeches of 
the Apostles in the Acts, and from their Epistles generally, not only 
that the most important facts of our Lord’s history, such as His 
Passion and Resurrection, were made the foundations of the faith of 
their converts, but also that His words and example, the details of 
His teaching and the particular actions of His Public Life, were all 
made familiar to the newly founded Churches. The character of 
our Lord, His patience, mildness, and modesty, are appealed to as 
well known: and even the earliest of the Apostolical Epistles, which 
probably were prior in time at least to any wide diffusion of any one 
of the written Gospels, contain allusions of this kind, which imply, of 
course, the knowledge of the facts of our Lord’s life on the part of 
those to whom they were written. We are thus led, on positive 
evidence, to the conclusion which is of itself so natural that it might 
have been conjectured without such evidence, namely, that instruction 
in the history of Jesus Christ formed an essential and ordinary part 
of the systematic teaching of the Apostles and their assistants. It is 
hardly enough to attribute the acquaintance with these details, which 
the Epistles lead us to suppose existing in the converts of the 
Apostles, to the affectionate interest which always springs up with 
regard to the Founder of a society or of a system among his dis- 
ciples. The life and character of our Lord were presented to the 
early Christians as the perfect model and pattern on which all who 
would please God were to form themselves, and His words and ac- 
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tions were the revelation of the principles of their spiritual life. It 
is difficult to think that the practical instructions of the Apostles, 
the familiar catechetical teaching by means of which they would 
train those under their charge, and the exhortations which they 
would address them in particular cases, could have been based on 
any thing but the sayings and doings of their Lord. We have 
hardly any relics of teaching of this kind, for the discourses of the 
Apostles which are preserved to us are usually addressed to those 
whom they are inviting to the Christian fold, and their Epistles 
were occasioned by special circumstances and dangers common to 
whole Churches. Even in these, as we have said, allusions are con- 
stantly made to the details of the life of Christ. We may imagine 
that in ordinary instructions the method might have been more like 
that of a common “homily” on a Gospel, when some passage of the 
life of our Lord is taken as the text to be expounded and applied 
practically, Such at least would probably have been the case in the 
earlier Church at Jerusalem, which may have followed very much the 
form of instruction usual to Jewish teachers, save in that more autho- 
ritative manner in which the Apostles might imitate their Lord. 
Let us indulge ourselves in an imaginary instruction at Jerusalem or 
in the earlier days of the Church at Antioch, such as Theophilus 
might have listened to from St. Luke, who had got his materials 
from St. Peter during his sojourn there. St. Luke’s words in the 
opening of his Gospel—iva repi bv 
doQadecav—might almost justify us in supposing that the instruction 
was given in a catechetical form. If the subject had been the bless- 
ing of charity in general, it might perhaps have been based on the de- 
scription of the last Day as given in St. Matthew (chap. xxv.), or a text 
might have been made of that familiar saying of our Lord which St, 
Paul used to the small company of priests from Ephesus in Acts 
xx.— it is more blessed to give than to receive.” These words, by 
the way, have a curious importance as furnishing an instance of tra- 
ditions about our Lord which have found no place in the written 
Gospels—only two of which could have existed at that time, and these, 
perhaps, not well known to the converts in Asia Minor. But to leave 
conjectures, whatever we may think of the particular use to which 
the traditional narratives and anecdotes of our Lord were ordinarily 
adapted, it is clear that in the sense in which “a Gospel” means a 
floating unformed body of knowledge concerning His sayings and 
doings, a Gospel must have existed and been constantly in use before 
the earliest of the Evangelists wrote a line. According to the ideas 
of our own time, it is natural to suppose that written documents also 
were in circulation: but it by no means follows that such an hypo- 
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thesis is in reality the most probable. On the contrary, it appears 
far more in keeping with what we know of the condition of the Jews 
at that time, and indeed with Eastern habits generally, to suppose 
that this “‘ Gospel”—in the wider sense—remained for many years un- 
written. There would be far less difficulty, as to its preservation 
from corruption, or from spurious additions than we are apt to 
imagine—even putting aside the supposition of preternatural assist- 
ance: and the careful custody of the genuine tradition would cer- 
tainly be much helped if its several parts were recited in public 
assemblies and made the matter or the foundation of practical in- 
struction. There could be but little difficulty as long as the sphere 
of Evangelical labours was hardly extended beyond Jerusalem and 
Judea, in the midst of people who themselves had witnessed many 
of the actions of our Lord and had listened to His teaching. But 
the time would come when the Gospel was to be carried all over the 
world, and when the college of the Apostles was to separate. Then 
it would be natural that one of this chosen band of witnesses should 
be commissioned to collect and put forth in an authentic form the 
general body of the tradition, or, perhaps, to speak more accurately, 
to produce a work which would answer the purposes of such an 
embodiment, and other purposes also. Such a work would have a 
method and arrangement of its own, and these would most naturally 
be in harmony with the requirements of the faithful for whom it was 
composed, as well as, in a more general way, with the chronological 
order of events. To attend to this exclusively would be novel and 
unnecessary. For the Christian community in Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine it would easily fall into the shape of a narrative in which one 
point after another of prophetical anticipation was shown to have 
been exactly fulfilled in the character and actions of our Lord: 
miracles and parables respectively might be grouped together, and a 
great many topics which might otherwise have found their place along 
with others not more intrinsically important or interesting, would be 
omitted because, the faithful who were to use the Gospel were well 
acquainted with them, or because persons were still living among 
them on whose privacy or humility the writer might have had to 
intrude by mentioning them. In this way the first Gospel would be 
written, containing perhaps not very much which had not before been 
more or less current on the authority of its author or his colleagues, 
—those “who from the beginning,” as St. Luke says, “had been eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word,” delivering, as St. Peter tells 
the Sanhedrin, “the things which they had seen and heard.” For 
its completeness, to a certain degree, as a history or a manual, a few 
important facts would be added, such as the series of fulfilments of 
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prophecy in the Virginal Conception, the Birth at Bethlehem, the 
Flight into Egypt, or again, the history of the Temptation. But 
in the main, it would enter but sparingly and with special reason 
only into regions where the witness of the Apostles had not preceded 
it. And yet, we must-remember, it would not be exactly a substi- 
tute for that testimony in its formal character: it would not be “a 
witness of the Resurrection” in the same sense in which that charae- 
ter belonged to the members of the Apostolic body. The position 
of Holy Scripture in the dispensation of God was already fixed under 
the Old Law: the Gospel would not “sit in Moses’ seat,” or fulfil 
the prophetical office. Its direct aim would be practical, devotional, 
personal, rather than dogmatic: and some great truths even of the 
historical order, would be left comparatively untouched, because they 
had been, more than other parts of our Lord’s life, raised into the 
region of doctrine as the foundations of faith. Thus we find in the 
earliest as in the later Evangelists the fullest possible accounts of 
the Passion of our Lord: while the great central fact of the Resur- 
rection is at first taken for granted rather than told, except in the 
breathless astonishment of the earliest witnesses. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark mention each a single apparition of our Lord to the Apos- 
tles,—the appointed and official witnesses,—without describing it. 
Few things are more striking in the early history of the Church, 
as it is put before us in the New Testament, than the way in which 
the whole of her system unfolds itself according to the occurrence 
of what seem to be occasional needs. The Apostles have the whole 
plan and outline of the Church deposited with them, but they wait 
for the providential opportunity to produce as an actual institution 
this or that particular feature of the scheme. There is no hesitation 
as to the way in which a difficulty is to be met or a need supplied,— 
but, on the other hand, there is no legislation whatever before the 
time. When deacons are wanted, the Diaconate is formally estab- 
blished: when a question as to the observation of the Law of Moses 
arises, a Council is assembled. As congregations of Christians spring 
up in cities and towns, they are supplied with priests or bishops. 
There is no “ written constitution,” no code of instructions providing 
for every possible case that may arise, but there is never the slightest 
doubt as to what should be done. It is this which enables us to 
understand both the immense value and the careful and orderly con- 
struction of the book of the Acts of the Apostles. But without lin- 
gering at present on this tempting subject, let us observe that it is in 
accordance with the whole analogy thus suggested to us, that the 
writing of the first Gospel should have been undertaken, as we have 
said, in consequence of the occurrence of some special need which 
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was to be supplied by it. It is the most natural thing in the world 
that St. Matthew should have written it, when he and the majority of 
the Apostles were to leave Judea, and when the number of the churches 
in that country had so multiplied as to make it impossible for 
them any longer to be fed by the personal teaching of their original 
founders. The need thus arising would be met, as always, by the 
production from the treasury of the Church of a new and priceless 
instrument of instruction and edification, very far transcending in its 
manifold beauties and resources the immediate requirements of the 
occasion, Just as the little outburst of national jealousy about the 
ministrations to the widows at Jerusalem called forth the Diaconate, 
so the wants of the congregations, to whom St. Matthew and the other 
Apostles had been in the habit of relating what they had seen and 
heard of our Lord’s Life, called forth the Gospels. We need, perhaps, 


hardly guard ourselves against the possible suspicion of overlooking, 


in such consideration, the Divine purpose of the One great Author of 
Holy Scripture in each and all of its parts, according to which pur- 
pose the several books are written for all time and for the whole 
world. But just as the plenary inspiration which makes the Holy 
Ghost the real author of Scripture by no means supersedes, fetters, 
or paralyses the human authorship of the sacred books, but leaves the 
mind of the writer perfectly free to colour the work with its own 
characteristic tints, so it is a part of the “manifold wisdom” of God 
—the zodvzoixidos cogia of which St. Paul speaks (Eph. iii. 10) 
—that the fact that provision was to be made in the framing and 
composition of the Gospels for the needs of the Church throughout all 
ages, should not in any way interfere with their having been origin- 
ally designed for the particular Christians of Jerusalem, Rome, An- 
tioch, or Asia Minor. Rather, we may say that it would not have 
been consistent with the method pursued in that great manifestation 
of Divine wisdom of which the Apostle speaks in the passage to which 
we have alluded, if the Gospels had contained any thing uncalled for 
at the time, any anticipation of difficulties not yet felt or of questions 
foreign to that age, except that anticipation which is contained in 
the pregnant and inexhaustible depths of the words and actions of 
our Lord. We are sometimes inclined to wonder why a few words 
which would have cut away all possible standing-ground for heretics 
or rebels against the Church in our own time have not been inserted 
in the Gospels or the Epistles: how it is that we are without the 
one verse more in St. Paul which might have rendered Lutheranism 
or Calvinism impossible, or anticipated Unitarianism, or put the 
Supremacy of St. Peter in a light which no man could gainsay, or 
made it hopeless even for the shiftiest and most slippery of Anglo- 
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Catholics to attempt to persuade himself or others that the Unity of 
the Church is not visible and indefectible. Many answers might 
certainly be given to such questionings,—which might be addressed, 
we may remark, far more pointedly to the teaching of our Blessed 
Lord himself, than to the writings of His Evangelists or Apostles: 
—and we might fairly doubt whether heretics and schismatics would 
really have been prevented from deluding themselves by more plain 
speaking on the part of the inspired writers. On all the particular 
points just alluded to, the teaching of Scripture is in reality plain 
enough for men whose hearts are right: and Scripture, moreover, 
witnesses with abundant clearness to the authority of tradition, and to 
the continued and indefectible existence of the power whose office it 
is to settle questions of doctrine and to interpret the meaning of the 
sacred text. It would therefore have been beyond the scope of the 
general design of Scripture for all ages of the Church, if such anti- 
cipations, as we have spoken of, had found a place in its pages, and 
they would certainly have been uncalled for and unintelligible to the 
readers for whom the books of the New Testament were originally 
composed. For the rest, the answer is sufficiently indicated in the 
deep words of our Lord which may surely be understood as enouncing 
a great principle of the dealings of God with man. . “They have 
Moses and the prophets, let them hear them. If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe, if one rose again 
from the dead.” As these words became prophetical in the case of 
the Jews who were not converted by the Resurrection, so also are 
they in a true sense prophetical of all heretics from the earliest ages 
down to our own times. There is a continual turning away from 
the living authority established by Providence and a call for some 
other witness to truth, some imaginary “ Holy Undivided Church” 
or “ Reunited Christendom” which is to rise as from the dead, while 
the very temper of mind and pride of judgment which make men 
pick and choose a faith for themselves out of the Fathers would most 
certainly be only hardened into more fearful obstinacy by the pre- 
sence of the light which they invoke. Men may be confuted and 
convicted against their will, but they can never be persuaded. 
Another important consideration of which we must not lose sight 
is contained in the fourfold origin of what we call our Gospel His- 
tory. We have accustomed ourselves to look upon that history as a 
whole, and we are right in expecting that it shall contain all that is 
needed for the information and instruction of the Church with regard 
to our Lord’s Life, and answer for us all the questions which it is the 
will of God that at present we should be able to solve. But here, 
again, we must not forget that it has not been the direct and primary 
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object of any single Evangelist to set forth a work which should be 
so complete as to supersede all others, and that each Evangelist 
wrote with a particular end in view, and adapted himself to particular 
needs of time and place. Here, again, the general overruling guidance 
of Providence would never act violently or strangely, and the work 
of each Evangelist would not be out of place or inappropriate for 
those for whom he wrote. He would be regulated as to his method, 
as to his omissions, and as to his selections, by the occasion before 
him, and he would contribute his share towards building up the com- 
posite fabric of the One Gospel History for the Universal Church 
without wandering beyond that occasion. In so far as the circum- 
stances and objects of all were identical, in so far as they wrote under 
the same conditions, drew from the same sources, and with the 
same motives for silence or for utterance, they would observe the 
same rules and the same limitations: and there can be nothing in 
the general history of our Lord as made up from their works which 
had not a lawful and natural place in a narrative addressed by some 
one of them to a particular congregation of his own contemporaries. 
To say this, we repeat, is not to deny or limit the providential 
arrangement by which the four at different times and different places 
were to labour in perfect harmony to produce one indivisible work, 
one of the choicest treasures which God has given to His Church. It 
is only to insist on the delicate, and, if we may use an expression sug- 
gested by the Vulgate, ‘‘ reverential” * manner in which the mightiest 
and most magnificent results are brought about by Providence, by 
means ofthe unviolated freedom of human wills assisted by grace, 
and out of seemingly ordinary occasions arranged by eternal wisdom. 
But this reflection must guide all criticism on the Gospel history, 
the formation of which has certainly depended in a most important 
degree on the circumstances under which the several Gospels were 
written. 

It follows, then, as a necessary corollary from the occasional 
character of the several Gospels and their perfect adaptation to the 
requirements of the Christians for whose use they were composed, 
that the conditions and circumstances of these last must be carefully 
taken into consideration before we can arrive at any safe conclusion 
from arguments drawn from the method or silence of the Evangelists, 
from the fact that they have made certain incidents prominent, and 
kept others, as it were, in the background. The Gospels were written 
for us as well as for the early Christians, but they were written for 
us, as it were, through them. It would imply a sort of defect in the 
manifold and wonderful organisation of the system of Revelation, if 


* Sap, xii. 18, cum magna reverentid disponis nos, 
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it had been necessary to intrude upon the simple narratives which 
were primarily intended for the believers who had listened to St. Peter 
or St. Paul, statements of doctrine or of disciplinary regulations for 
which they had no need. It would certainly have been out of place 
to make the written-Gospels supersede the teaching office of the 
Church, or explain the details of her hierarchical organisation or of 
her sacramental system, though it is clear that such matters might 
have been fairly included, as they must have been the subjects of some 
of the conversations of our Lord with the Apostles during the forty 
days which intervened between the Resurrection and the Ascension, 


‘when He was “speaking” to them “of the kingdom of God.” The 


readers of the Gospels lived in the daily and hourly use and enjoy- 
ment of the system of the Church, which was their home and their 
country. In a certain sense, if the Gospels were to be written as we 
should wish for them now, it would be an advantage to us if these 
matters were dwelt upon at length: but then the Gospels must have 
been made, in a measure, inappropriate to the times and places at 
which they were composed. In the same way, considerations of 
the circumstances under which they were written, as far as we know 
those circumstances, explain a number of seeming defects : and though 
such explanations can be confidently given in many instances, it is clear 
that our acquaintance with these circumstances being so limited as it 
is, we may be sure that there are many more instances in which 
similar answers might be given, did we possess greater knowledge. We 
need not at present anticipate what we may have to say when we 
come to speak of the Gospels separately. We shall only remark that 
this principle of explanation, though familiar to those who have made 
themselves acquainted with the difficulties of Gospel Harmony and 
with the criticism of the New Testament generally, is not always so 
constantly remembered or so fully applied as it deserves. We are 
apt to forget that for the first Christians and for the Jewish nation 
generally, from whom they were taken, there was no such thing as 
literature for its own sake. Such books as the Gospels were in a 
certain sense the creation of those for whose use they were destined 
as well as the work of their authors. It is therefore perfectly con- 
ceivable that circumstances which would be ordinarily considered as 
mere accidents may have had a most important influence on the form 
and the contents even of the most sacred books of the Catholic 
Church throughout all time. 

We cannot more fairly or more usefully illustrate our argument 
than by taking as an instance what is sometimes considered as the 
greatest and most inexplicable omission in the Gospels—the seeming 
want of all adequate reference to the sublime position occupied in the 
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Catholic system by the Blessed Mother of God. All questions with 
regard to our Blessed Lady, and among them, that relating to the 
Gospel statements concerning her, have lately become prominent, and 
this last has not only been incidentally handled by some of the most 
distinguished writers on the Catholic side of the Kirenicon controversy, 
but we have also had recently to acknowledge the appearance of 
a little volume specially devoted to this subject from the pen of 
Dr. Northcote. The argument of the adversaries of Catholic devo- 
tion to our Lady, as far as it is based on the Gospel narrative, has 
seldom, we think, been stated with more force and point than in Dr. 
Northcote’s first lecture. In fact, we are almost inclined to find 
fault with the statement as being too rhetorical—as it was perhaps 
not unlikely to be, being almost a translation from the work of M. 
Nicolas. The passage is somewhat long, but we must find room 
for it. It is taken from Mary in the Gospels, pp. 3-8. 


“Tt is said, then, that whereas other children of Adam are noticed by 
our Divine Redeemer in a way which has secured for them an everlasting 
renown, one alone stands buried in the darkest and almost impenetrable 
shade, and that one is Mary, His Mother, Of St. John the Baptist, Jesus 
says that he is something more than a prophet, and that there has not 
arisen a greater among those that are born of women ; of Simon, the son of 
Jonas, He says that he is Peter, and upon this rock He will build His 
Church ; of the Chananwan woman, that her faith is great ; of the cen- 
turion, that He has not found such faith, not even in Israel; of Mary, 
the sister of Martha, that she has chosen the better part; of Magdalen, 
the woman that was a sinner, that, wherever the Gospel was preached (that 
is to say, throughout the whole world), there what she had done for Him 
should be told as a memorial of her: these all receive testimony of praise 
from the lips of our Divine Redeemer ; but of the Virgin Mary, His own 
Mother, her whom all generations were to call blessed, He neither praises 
the faith nor the devotion ; He neither proclaims her dignity nor promises 
her everlasting rewards; He is wholly silent concerning her. No, not 
wholly silent : she speaks to Him once on a very public occasion, and He 


answers, ‘Woman, what is to Me and to thee?’ or, as some of you have ~ 


been accustomed to hear it, ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?’ She 
desires to speak with Him again on another occasion, and He uses words 
which seem almost to disown the relationship between them, ‘Who is my 
Mother? and who are my brethren?’ And yet once more, when & woman 
lifted up her voice from among the multitude to proclaim her praises, 
saying, ‘Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps which gave 
Thee suck,’ Jesus noticed it only to turn aside the praise from His Mother, 
and to extend the privilege by making it common to all the disciples, say- 
ing, ‘ Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep it.’ 
“ And the same thing may be observed if we study the actions recorded 
of our blessed Lord as well as His words. When He sat weary and thirsty 
by the well-side, He forgot His own needs that He might convert and 


instruct the woman of Samaria; when the woman taken in adultery was 


brought to Him, He became her public advocate and defender; when He 
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saw the grief of the widow of Naim, He had compassion on her, and raised 
her son to life; when He was Himself sinking under the weight of His 
cross, He stops to address a few last words to the women who were follow- 
ing Him with tears, For all His creatures He has a look, a word, or deed 
of kindness ; for publicans and sinners, for strangers and harlots, for the 
multitude crying aloud for His death, for His executioners, and for the 
very stones of the holy city of Jerusalem ; a// these have their.share in His 
tender thoughts of mercy and compassion. Mary alone has none, or seems 
to have none. Neither word nor deed of love, or but one or two only, is 
recorded of the Son towards His most Blessed Mother when once His public 
life has begun. She is not one of the chosen witnesses of His glory on 
Mount Thabor, nor receives the highest pledge of His love at the Last 
Supper; and, when she reappears to bear her share in the sufferings and 
disgrace of her Son on Mount Calvary, He addresses her not as Mother, but 
as Woman, and speaks to her only to give her to another. Further yet; 
pass on to the Resurrection of Jesus, and all the joys and triumphs which 
followed it. Who, one might have thought, had a greater claim to share 
in these than His own Mother? who had cared for Him more lovingly ? 
who had followed Him more faithfully? who had stood by Him more 
perseveringly, even under the terrible shadow of the Cross? who had drunk 
more deeply of His cup of suffering and humiliation? And who then had 
a prior claim to hers, to be made a partaker in the joy and glory of His 
Resurrection? And yet you will seek in vain for any mention of Mary 
among all the several appearances of our Lord which are recorded with 
such minuteness, Blessed was Mary Magdalen, first privileged to see Him ; 
blessed Mary, the mother of James, and her companions, who saw Him 
next ; blessed the disciples going to Emmaus, to whom He made Himself 
known in the breaking of bread ; blessed the Apostles, assembled together 
in that upper room, when suddenly He appeared in the midst of them ; 
blessed Thomas, who was called to put his finger and his hand into those 
most sacred wounds; blessed those who were privileged to receive His last 
words upon earth and to look on Him as He was raised up to Heaven. 
But which of these blessings is for Mary, the Mother of Jesus? Not one. 
She on whom the Church calls so triumphantly in her Easter hymn, bidding 
her ‘rejoice because He whom she has borne has risen as He said’—she 
alone, I say, remains, as far as the Scripture narrative tells us—and, of 
course, in giving you the life of our Blessed Lady. as recorded in the Gospel, 
Iam not going to add one iota to the inspired record—she alone remains 
without a blessing. We see her on Mount Calvary, when Jesus was hanging 
bleeding on the Cross; we see her again on the day of Pentecost, when 
Jesus was gone back into Heaven ; we see her nowhere in the interval.” 


There are here, no doubt, many statements which are not strictly 
accurate, but Dr. Northcote is, of course, putting the case for his 
adversaries. We may consider the passage as very adequately 
representing the Scriptural argument of the adversaries of devotion 
to our Blessed Lady. Let us take it to pieces. The argument will 
be found in the main to rest on two supposed facts. One of those 
facts we may call the assumed “obscurity” of our Blessed Lady in 
the Gospel History : the little that is said about her, the privacy and 
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subordinate position to which she is seemingly banished. This is 
an argument, then, from silence and omission. But there is also 
another range of facts which may be called positive, and the inference 
drawn from them is that our Blessed Lady was actually “ disparaged” 
by her Divine Son. Anglicans, perhaps, hardly reflect that in using 
language of this kind they are attacking the Son far more than the 
Mother: but that must pass. This range of facts, of course, em- 
braces all those occasions in which the Evangelists have recorded 
sayings of our Blessed Lord to or with reference to His Mother in 
which the supposed “ disparagement” is contained: such as the words 
used at the marriage feast at Cana, or when “ His Mother and Bre- 
thren” desired to see our Lord while He was teaching, or when the 
woman lifted up her voice from among the crowd with words which 
have been adopted by the Catholic Church in so many of the masses in 
honour of our Lady, “ Beatus venter qui te portavit, et ubera que 
susisti.”* 

Dr. Northcote, whose arguments on the first branch of the objec- 
tion are in reality almost entirely taken from the work of M. Nicolas, 
answers the difficulty by the following considerations. In the first 
place, he says, the silence of Scripture about the life of our Blessed 
Lady is evidently designed, probably conceals some profound truth, 
and requires explanation. Then, he remarks, her whole unapproach- 
able dignity is summed up in the fact which Scripture states of her 
over and over again, that she is the Mother of God. Then, the 
silence is after all only partial: she is only lost sight of during 
the three years of our Lord’s Preaching; “then her maternal rela- 
tionship to Him, so active and real during His hidden and private 
life, seems to be suspended, almost extinguished, yet does it there- 
fore follow that it was really destroyed?” (p. 13). In the same 
way, “during the Passion of Christ, His Divinity was (one might 
almost say) hidden and kept out of sight.” Again, “the Divinity 
of Christ was (so to speak) passive—as far as the Gospels teach us 
—during His private life, which lasted for thirty years, and during 
the same period the dignity of Mary as His Mother is most con- 
spicuous. Contrariwise, during the three years of our Lord’s active 
and public life, the dignity of Mary is obscured, and His own Divi- 
nity proclaimed” (ib.). Lastly, Dr. Northcote considerably abridges, 
and, we are glad to say, softens an argument of M. Nicolas by 


*'e.g. The Communion in the Votive Masses: “ Beata viscera Marie 
Virginis, que portaverunt eterni Patris Filium.” For the prayer after the 
recital of the Office, the versicles are, ‘ Beata viscera Marie Virginis, que 
portaverunt xterni Patris Filium, Et beata ubera que lactaverunt Christum 
Dominum,” The passage itself forms the Gospel in many Masses, 
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which that writer attempts to assign the reason for the apparent 
neglect with which our Blessed Lady was treated by her Divine Son 

during the three years of His Ministry. It is expressed in the 

original work with that smart and antithetical precision which has 

so great a charm for writers of a certain class. After having stated 

that our Blessed Lady is the most worthy, the most pure, the most 

holy of creatures on the one hand, and the least favoured by the 

testimony and the regards of Jesus Christ on the other, M. Nicolas 

declares that there must be a law which connects these two facts. 

“ They must interpenetrate one the other, and be the reason one of the 

other. That is to say, the Blessed Virgin has been effaced and for- 

gotten on account of her sanctity, and her sanctity is on account of her 

having been effaced and forgotten.”* The reason of the former of 

these two propositions is contained in that general principle of our 

Lord’s conduct according to which He came especially for sinners, 

and devoted himself to them with a particular predilection; con- 

ferring, as it seems, all the great offices in the Church upon them: » 
the reason of the second, according to M. Nicolas, who follows here 

a suggestion of Cardinal Maury, is founded on the necessity of 

humility for great sanctity, and the moral necessity of humiliation as 

the means of gaining humility. Here we pass beyond the question 

of the obscurity of our Blessed Lady to that of what we have called 

her supposed “ disparagement.” Dr. Northcote puts in milder words 

the theory of the French author in the concluding paragraph of his 

Lecture: “ Mary is violently separated from Him, almost disowned 
and rebuked, because a deep foundation of humility was necessary 

for the extraordinary height of sanctity that was to be built up in her 

soul: and of this humility these humiliations were the occasion and 

the safeguard” (p. 26). 

It will be seen that in this reasoning a goodly number of assumed 
facts are taken for granted: though we should be doing great injus- 
tice to Dr. Northcote if we were not to add, that in the succeeding 
lectures contained in his admirable volume the actual facts are not 
always explained according to this hypothesis. But in the argu- 
ment of which we have been giving an account it is supposed, not 
only that the Evangelists have recorded so little of our Blessed Lady 
in their narrative of our Lord’s Preaching as to make it appear that: 
they have designedly left her in obscurity—which is one thing—but 
also and beyond that, that she was actually kept in obscurity and’ 


* “On entrevoit méme qu’ils doivent se pénétrer et étre la raison l’un de; 
l'autre: c’est a dire, que la trés Sainte Vierge a été effacée et oubliée en 
raison de ra sainteté, et que sa sainteté est en raison de ce qu’elle a été 
effacée et oubliée,”’—Nicolas, La Vierge Marie d’aprés Evangile, p. 23, 
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in a kind of neglect during those three years—which is another 
thing. For the Evangelists may have been led by circumstances to 
dwell prominently on a range of facts which were not in reality the 
only prominent incidents of our Lord’s Life at that time, or to omit 
for a particular purpose another range of facts of which it might 
have been supposed that the Church would have been glad to possess 
the history. St.John, for instance, gives us one wonderful chapter in 
which the last solemn Prayer of our Lord to His Eternal Father before 
His Passion is set forth at length. This was only one of countless 
communings of His Sacred Heart with His Father, some of which are 
mentioned by the Evangelists, as when He spent the night in prayer 
before choosing the Apostles or after having worked the miracle 
which foreshadowed the Holy Eucharist: but no one of them but 
this is related at length. Thus we must distinguish between the 
actual Life of our Lord during His Ministry and the account of that 
Life in the Gospels, and it seems that in M. Nicolas’ argument it is 
assumed that in the former as well as in the latter our Blessed Lady 
occupied a place only in the background. Then again, it is a further 
assumption, both that on the few occasions in which she is introduced 
into the narrative our Lord designed to humiliate her, and that His 
treatment of her throughout was arranged on the principle of build- 
ing up her wonderful humility by a series of humiliations. For our 
own part, we should be sorry to assert any of these propositions. 
They may be ingenious, and not inconsistent with perfect reverence 
for the secrecy which veils the ways of God with souls, which are so 
far above our comprehension, and with fervent piety towards our 
Blessed Lady herself: but on what authority do they rest? At the 
very utmost, they’are built upon a guess. Many devout souls have 
been accustomed to consider that our Blessed Lady’s humility was of 
the same kind with that of the Sacred Heart of our Lord Himself, 
based upon an intense perception and keen knowledge of the nothing- 
ness of a creature in the presence of its Creator, of her entire depen- 
dence on Him Who had “done great things to” her, of the debt of 
gratitude and self-abasement enhanced to almost infinite proportions 
by the very greatness of the gifts which she had received—the humility, 
in short, which is expressed in every word of her Magnificat; and such 
persons may perhaps be surprised to be told that she needed humi- 
liation. But without entering on any further discussion of the theory 
itself, it is surely natural to remark that it tacitly assumes a series of 
facts which are by no means incontrovertible, and that it seems to be 
- based on an idea of the purpose of the Gospels which requires proof. 
This is only saying, in other words, that it leaves out of sight those 
considerations as to the origin of the Gospel son which we have been 
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" insisting. It admits a designed silence about our Blessed Lady: a 


silence, therefore, which but for the special design which is supposed 
to have existed, would have been changed for eloquent and abundant 
statements. Indeed it goes beyond this, as we have already said: 
it is not only that the, Evangelists are silent, but that it was Provi- 
dentially arranged that there should be nothing more for them to 
say. If in these remarks upon it, we are obliged to mix up these 
two questions—what actually happened, and what has been recorded 
as having happened—we can only plead that the confusion has not 
been introduced by ourselves. We may conclude, therefore, that if 
the theory as to the Gospels on which these arguments are based 
were correct, it would be true to say, that but for a certain design 
which tied the hands of the Evangelists, we should naturally have 
had in their works a great deal about the honour done to His 
Blessed Mother by our Lord : or, that, but for certain reasons of con- 
duct assigned by them, our Lord would have in word or deed done 
frequent and special honour to His Blessed Mother during the years of 
His Ministry. If it were said, that the latter of these two affirma- 
tions might be true, and the former untrue,—that is, that our Lord 
might have done honour to His Mother, and yet the Evangelists 
might not have recorded it,—we suppose that M. Nicolas would have 
to answer, that we must consider it to be certain that the Gospel 
narrative was meant to be coextensive in all respects with our Lord’s 
life on earth, and to omit nothing of any importance therein. 

It becomes thus abundantly clear that no reasonings or specu- 
lations on subjects such as those handled by M. Nicolas can be 
undertaken, without some theory or other about the origin and scope 
of the four Gospels. The theory on which M. Nicolas writes is just as 
definite and precise as any that we might be inclined to substitute in 
its place: but we must take the liberty of doubting whether it is the 
result of patient and scientific criticism, or whether it is consistent 
with such criticism. On the particular and most interesting ques- 
tion of the position of our Blessed Lady during the Public life of our 
Divine Lord, and also of her position in the several and successive 
Gospels, it would be idle for us to attempt to enter at the close of 
an already long article, nor can we promise any thing very novel in 
addition to what has been said by others on the subject. But we 
feel sure that the apparent difficulties vanish away as we examine 
the Gospel history on the principle of simply considering when the 
Evangelists wrote, for whom, and with what intention. That there 
are many designed and necessitated “ omissions”—so to call them— 
in their narratives is beyond a doubt, for it is perfectly certain that 
St. Matthew and St. Peter, who guided the hand of St. Mark, must 
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have known many things that are only added by St. Luke and St. 
John, and the last of the four expressly testifies to the incomplete- 
ness of the whole account of the actions of our Lord. Without in- 
dulging in any wildness of conjecture, we may be able in many cases, 
at all events, to assign reasons for silence, where silence has in 
reality been observed, with regard to our Blessed Lady: and the 
instances of apparent “disparagement” are simply and easily ex- 
plained. But the whole question can only be fairly considered, as to 
the Gospel history in general, after, and not before, it has been con- 
sidered in relation to each Evangelist in particular. Our conclusion 
as to this and a number of other scarcely less interesting matters 
must be the result of the fullest examination that we can bring to 
bear on the knowledge which the Evangelists furnish us concerning 
themselves. When such information as is at our command has been 
duly and calmly weighed, we think that such speculations as those of 
M. Nicolas will be dismissed as, at least, unnecessary. For we can 
wish to say no more for the honour of her whom all Christian hearts 
love and venerate next to our Lord Himself than this, which we 
believe may not only be said with perfect truth, but also abund- 
antly justified by argument—that supposing our Blessed Lady to 
have filled, during the Life of our Lord, that position with regard to 
Him which the devoutest of the saints ascribe to her, and supposing 
her to have been regarded in the infancy of the Church with that 
same affectionate reverence which Catholics of the present day would 
have felt towards her if it had been their lot then to be on earth, 
the mention made of her and the honour ascribed to her in the 
writings of the Evangelists would be just what we find them to be. 


Stormy Fife; 
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QUEEN MARGARET'S JOURNAL. 
Part II. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A WILFUL WOMAN MAUN HAVE HER WAY. 


Ow the evening when we landed at the Ecluse, on the last day of July 
1463, the Queen, who since my father perished on the scaffold after 
the battle of Hexham, has been more tender than ever she was before 
to her afflicted servant, said to me as we sat in the melancholy parlour 
of the Golden Eagle, “ Dear heart, I pray thee go and make a thank- 
offering for me at the church for our deliverance from the storm.” 

I dared not tell her majesty that there was not so much as one 
groat in her purse wherewith to make an offering, or even so much 
as to buy a piece of bread. The poor supper we had on landing was 
yet unpaid for; and I was affrighted, if the host guessed’we had no 
money, that his civility, which was not over great, should be alto- 
gether lacking. But I went, as her majesty desired, into the church ; 
and having naught else to give, made there an offering of my tears 
and of the sufferings I endured both from the remembrance of my 
father’s death—of which time effaces not the keen resentment—and 
the present desperate plight of my sovereign lady and mistress. For 
there we were in Burgundy, whose duke is one of her greatest ene- 
mies, leastways she has always accounted him to be such. Lately he 
sent the Lord de Granthuse, an especial friend of the usurper’s, to 
Scotland, to signify to his niece the Queen Regent that she should 
forthwith dissolve the contract of marriage betwixt her daughter and 
my lord the Prince, for that he would by no means consent to that. 
alliance. When this was reported to the Queen, she fell into a 
passion of anger and indignation, and exclaimed, that if that duke 
should ever come into her hands, she would make the axe pass 
betwixt his head and his shoulders. Alas, such words as these, 
since our bloody wars, have become familiar to her lips, to whom 
all kind of cruelty was once strange! God knoweth I prayed hard 
that eve in the church at St. Ecluse, for we were indeed in dismal 
straits. Seven or eight persons with her majesty, including Sir 
John Fortescue the prince’s governor, Dr. Morton the chaplain, Sir 
John Carbonnel, and one or two more gentlemen and servants, be- 
sides three chamberers and myself, in a foreign and inimical country, 
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where the fury of the elements had obliged us to land without a safe- 
conduct, and where we were met by no kindly welcomes, but rather 
sour glances and cutting speeches. As we walked through the 
streets to the inn, scornful taunts were addressed to us by persons who 
marvelled that Queen Margaret should show her face in the Duke of 
Burgundy’s dominions; and I thought, when our penniless condition 
became known matters would be yet worse. But as I left the 
church, who should I see coming towards me along the narrow 
passage but the Sieur de Brézé, who we feared had been driven by 
the storm in another direction! I could hardly restrain a scream of 
joy. The light of his merry smile gladdened me like a sunbeam. 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Brézé!” I exclaimed; ‘“‘I see God has not 
forsaken us, since you are here.” 

“ Where should I be?” he answered with good cheer. “ At the 
bottom of the sea? O, I promise you, miladi, then you should have 
seen my ghost. I would not be so discourteous as to die and give 
you no notice thereof.” 

Then for the Queen’s sake, albeit ashamed, I said, “ Messire, 
have you any money? we have not one sou.” 

“ Yea, yea,” he answered; “one hour ago I had none; but I have 
made the rencontre here of an old friend, George Chastellain, herald 
of the Golden Fleece, and he hath lent me a sum for which I pawned 
to him the diamond ring I won eighteen years ago in the Place de 
Carriére at Nancy, when I combated more merrily, but not less heartily, 
for the honour of the Queen’s beauty than I do now for her throne.” 

“ O most true friend!” I exclaimed, “what boundless sums you 
have expended on her quarrel !” 

“ Fifty thousand gold crowns,” he answered, laughing. “ That 
is a trifle. My last estate and the last drop of my blood shall be 
spent for Marguerite d’Anjou; not for the queen of your bloody, dis- 
mal country. By our Lady of Liesse, I am glad to breathe another 
air. I thank God we are here.” 

“ Do you, indeed, thank God for it?” Isaid: “ we must, I know, 
bless His Divine Majesty for all that doth befall us; but methought 
the prospects of the Queen had never been less hopeful than now.” 

“ Miladi, Iam persuaded,” he replied, “that, after all she hath 
endured since the journée of Hexham, her majesty should have lost 
her wits if she had remained concealed and inactive in English or 
Scotch hiding-holes.” 

“ But here,” I urged, “she is in an enemy’s land.” 

“ But an enemy which may be turned into a friend, if she can see 
him; for who is there she cannot win to her cause, save those rude 
English nobles, which are more heavy than lead, and harder than 
millstones? This evening I will present to her grace the Sieur 
George Chastellain, and advise with him how she can get speech 
with his master the Duke.” 

“You are the most true friend a queen ever possessed,” I said, 
with tears in mine eyes. 

He kissed my hand, and replied, “ Madame, I worshipped this 
princess with a distant, hopeless, bootless love in the dawn of her 
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incomparably beauteous youth; and now in the full radiance of her 
matchless perfections I no less passionately affection her service. 
She was the lady of my thoughts from the day I broke a lance under 
the tuition of her sire, the good King René; and through all the 
perils and sufferings of the last months I have never ceased to thank 
God for making me her servant, who could aspire to no higher title.” 

“There is,” I answered, “a tie therein‘ betwixt us, Monsieur 
le Sénéchal. Verily I think no sovereign on a secure throne reigns 
more absolutely over devoted hearts than this fugitive queen.” 

In the parlour of the Golden Eagle that night a council was held, 
composed of her majesty’s household, the Sieur de Brézé, and his 
friend Monsieur Chastellain. This gentleman is a scholar of renown, 
attached to the Court of Burgundy; a man of excellent wit and parts, 
and, as I afterwards learnt, desirous above all things to see and con- 
verse with the Queen. In France she hath always been so celebrated, 
that many unknown persons have conceived a kind of passion for 
her, founded on the report of her manifold excellences, which would 
not be credited in our country, where men have not the same esteem 
for women superior to their sex. How noble is majesty when it 
shineth through mean habiliments, and most admirable when it can 
least exact reverence! This lady, the greatest queen then in Europe, 
had no other dress but the poor robette she wore daily, with no 
clasped sash or hanging crape, or one attribute of pomp and regal 
attire; her head covered with a common black veil, enclosing her 
marble pale cheeks as if with a funereal shroud ; but when she greeted 
the Burgundine poet and gave him her hand to kiss, she seemed 
not the monarch of one kingdom, but a meet one for the whole uni- 
verse. This was her speech to him: 

“ Messire Chastellain, you see before you a person who was ere- 
while a mighty princess, and now by a dire vicissitude, after a nar- 
row escape from most extreme peril, is constrained to give herself 
up to a prince who is of all the world most exasperated against her. 
Yet, messire, I am not without hope that if I can obtain so much 
grace as to be admitted into your sovereign’s presence, my sufferings, 
my confidence in his loyalty, my courage in adversity, and sole re- 
course to his protection, may move a generous prince to pity, and 
perhaps to aid me.” 

I could see the French gentleman’s eyes fixed on her beautiful 
face with so irrepressible an admiration, that they seemed to twinkle 
like two stars under his bushy eyebrows. 

“‘ Madame,” he replied, “if my sovereign’s heart doth resemble 
mine—and in this I desire it may do so, albeit in all other points I 
should not dare express this wish, his soul exceeding mine in great- 
ness as much as his royalty my poor nobility—he will be ready, as 
soon as he has seen your majesty, to do you all the service in his 
power, if at least he is convinced you are not his enemy; for other- 
wise, madame, his only politic course would be to debar you from the 
sight of men, and confine you in a desert, who, if you willed to over- 
throw him, could raise as many partisans by the noble witchery you 
exercise as should serve to hurl him from his throne, Ah, madame, 
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who could look on your majesty and not desire to do you worship 
with all his heart?” 

“ Madame,” said the Sieur de Brézé, “see, you have already 
vanquished this gentleman, who, although a poet, is the most truth- 
ful person in the world, and would in no wise deceive you.” 

“ Pardon me, M. de Brézé,” the Queen agreeably replied, “ this 
is not a victory I have gained; for I think no poet in France would 
be an enemy to the daughter of King René. The gai savoir, Messire 
Chastellain, maketh kinsfolks of all who cultivate its sweet lore.” 

- Then they spoke together of the King of Sicily and his fair 
delicate wife the Queen Jeanne, and of the deceased Duchesse de 
Calabre, and her mother Madame de Bourbon. I could see a faint 
colour revive in the Queen’s cheeks as these familiar names recalled 
dear images to her memory; and when Messire George said that my 
lord Prince was very like her majesty’s brother the Duc Louis de 
Barr, which had died in his youth, she exclaimed, “ Yea, and he like- 
wise resembles him in the noble ardour of his spirit, tempered with a 
mildness he doth inherit from the King his father. The darkness of 
our southern eyes hath in him likewise changed into a deep violet 
hue, only umbraged with black lashes. But God knoweth he hath 
the most courage for a child in his tenth year which ever was beheld. 
My brothers fought bravely in the field at his age; but this boy hath 
had the assassin’s dagger pointed at his breast, and never winced or 
screamed, but cried, ‘ Mother, prithee save thyself; let them kill me.’” 

“ Ah, madame,” cried Messire George, “ what fearful events have 
marked your life! Would I might hear from your own lips these 
terrible but heroic adventures, so as to recount them to posterity !” 

The Queen raised her eyes quickly, and answered: “I have not 
strength at this time to grant your request; but if, as I hope, we 
shall soon meet at the duke’s court, whither I desire to travel, no 
greater good fortune could happen to me than to relate the strange 
vicissitudes of my life to one who, like you, sir, hath the pen of a 
ready writer, and is a lover of truth. For the English disfigure my 
actions, disguise my aims, publish false slanders touching my fame; 
and I would not that posterity should think of me as they do paint 
me. My enemies have called me ‘the she-wolf of France,’ Is there 
not a fable, Messire Chastellain, wherein the wolf charges the lamb 
with sundry offences invented by himself, and then ends by throwing 
himself on the innocent beast and devouring him ?” 

“ Yea, madame,” the gentleman replied; “ and I doubt not that 
England is the wolf, and your sweet majesty that innocent lamb.” 

A faint smile passed over the Queen’s face, and she said: “ Nay, 
in sooth, not quite a lamb. Yet even a lamb will, I ween, seek to 
rend the murtherous beasts which assail it; for the very worms will 
turn on those who crush them. But my lord and husband is verily 
the true semblance of that fabled lamb, and the close imitator of the 
great Lamb of God, our Saviour.” 

Before this parlance came to an end, it was resolved that Sir 
John Carbonnel should proceed on the morrow to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, to apprise him of the Queen’s arrival, and pray that he would 
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appoint some place where she might come and speak to him, and 
explain the circumstances which had obliged her to land in his 
dominions. For she had a long time before asked a safe-conduct to 
pass through his territories ; in which, however, she had been circum- 
vented. But she came now strong in her weakness, made bold by 
her misfortunes, in poverty and humility, to seek of his greatness a 
refuge for herself and her child in her extreme distress, which she 
trusted he was too proud to deny her. 

When the French poet heard these last words, he smiled and said, 
“ Therein, madame, you show your great and excellent wit ; that thrust 

is worthy of your majesty to give, and of my master to receive.” 

Weary were the days which followed Sir John Carbonnel’s de- 
parture; for albeit we lived in the poorest manner imaginable, each 
day exhausted some portion of the sum M. de Brézé had procured. 
From the hostelry we removed to a mean lodging, where the Queen 
tasted all the bitterness of weary suspense. At last her envoy re- 
turned with the tidings that the duke was on his way to the shrine 
of our Lady of Boulogne, whither he and his sister the Duchesse de 
Bourbon were making a pilgrimage, and that he was arrested by 
sickness on the road. 

“TJ will straight go to him, wherever he is,” the Queen impetu- 
ously exclaimed. 

“ Nay, madame,” rejoined Sir John, “ this was the answer which 
the duke charged me to deliver to your majesty: ‘ Tell your Queen,’ 
he said with great gravity and courtesy, ‘ that my lodgings here are 
too small to receive a princess of her quality, and that I can by no 
means suffer her to undertake the fatigue of a journey to come to me, 
whose duty it should be to go to her; and assuredly I should have 
done so but for my sickness. Howsoever, I will soon despatch one of 
my knights to welcome her majesty to my dominions in a dutiful and 
honourable form.’ Before I departed,” added Sir John, “I heard 
that the Baron de la Roche, a very excellent nobleman, was appointed 
to that office, who will incontinently arrive at Bruges.” 

This civility of the duke cheered her majesty not a little; and 
nothing would serve her but that M. de Brézé should go to Bruges 
to meet the baron, and conduct him to her. 

On the day he arrived at St. Ecluse I was present at the audience 
the Queen gave him. Methinks this nobleman was the most proper 
person in the world to pay a reluctant prince’s devoirs to a distressed 
royal lady with all becoming respect and homage, yet with not so 
much as one grain of warmth of heart or natural pity. La Roche 
was a becoming name for this stony-visaged gentleman, who, after 
many bendings of the knee and long-winded compliments, addressed 
her majesty as follows: “ Madame, his highness my master, to his 
exceeding great regret, cannot wait on your majesty by reason of his 
absence on a pilgrimage; and moreover he is engaged in most 
weighty matters touching peace betwixt France and England.” 

At these words the Queen’s cheeks were suffused with a deep red, 
and her lip curled with ill-repressed scorn; but she might have darted 
lightning from her eyes which should have blasted common mortals, 
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and yet not have disturbed in the least this baron’s composure, who 
continued his harangue in this wise: “ And touching your grace’s 
desire that his highness would appoint a place where your majesty 
should meet his grace, he entreats your highness not to think of it; 
for that your majesty and his highness are now a long way apart, 
and the neighbourhood of Calais would make it very dangerous for 
your majesty to travel on that road.” 

The Queen, with her wonted suavity of language and demeanour, 
thanked this envoy for his fair words and the affectionate expressions 
he had used, and then addressed him as followeth: “ Lord de la 
Roche, in departing from the place where I had the grief to leave 
my lord and husband, he charged me not to allow any consideration 
on this earth, either of good or ill, to prevent me from coming to his 
fair cousin of Burgundy, to explain to him the malicious falsehood 
of certain reports which have been made to him of us by our enemies. 
To obey my lord, and with no other aid but that of God, I will go in 
quest of him, whether it imperils my life or not ; for what is life com- 
pared with duty? Sir, you are a knight of the Golden Fleece ; and 
so I adjure you by your chivalry, which doth bind you to succour 
all distressed ladies to the furthest extremity of your power, to 
benefit me in this matter with your counsel, and direct me how to 
act.” 

Not one muscle of this adjured knight’s visage moved, albeit this 
passionate appeal thrilled through the hearts of all others present at 
that time. In the same cold, measured tone he replied: ‘“ Madame, 
I have told you all I was charged to do, and wherefore my lord the 
duke sent me toyou. As to advise your grace in any way, that is 
beyond my charge; and as my lord hath not directed me how to 
answer you, I dare not do it. Truly am I a knight of that order 
you speak of, though unworthy, and would willingly acquit myself 
of my duty to your majesty, and others in a like plight, if so be I 
was acting for myself in this matter; but having received a com- 
mission from my master, I have no license to exceed it.” 

“Sieur de la Roche,” exclaimed the Queen with impetuosity, 
“ you have well executed your charge, and no one in the world can 
blame you; but I have also to answer touching the charge I have 
received from my lord and husband. Will you, then, shun replying 
one word of counsel in this strait I am in, for fear of overpassing 
your commission, when I in the performance of the duty I have 
taken on myself may meet death? For be assured of this, my lord, 
if my fair cousin of Burgundy were to go to the very end of the world, 
I would thither follow him—yea, and begging my bread till I found 
him. Now then, since this resolution is immovable in me, and your 
master is ignorant of it, what law should hinder you from advising 
me how to effect this my resolve ?” 

Then the knight sighed, as if so much to say, “ When one meets 
with a wilful woman, what help is there for him!” and then replied : 
“ Alas, madame, since you have so entirely made up your mind, 
that nothing can move you to alter it, methinks the best way will be 
to let me return to the duke and tell his highness that your majesty 
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is coming to him, and then it may be he shall take it so much to 
heart that he will come to you.” 

With this the Queen was satisfied, and she entertained the baron 
with such scanty fare as she was able to command, seasoning the 
poor food with her agreeable conversation. The next day he went 
towards Boulogne, and we travelled to Bruges. There, after a few 
days, M. de Brézé received a letter from M.»de la Roche, informing 
him that he had reported to the Duke of Burgundy that nothing 
could dissuade the Queen of England from setting out in quest of 
him; upon which he had said, “If she will see me, I must e’en 
see her—for the proverb saith, ‘ What a woman willeth, that God 
willeth ;’ and if she takes so much trouble to come to me, I must 
needs receive her with such measure of courtesy as befits her and me. 
But verily the journey is too perilous for her to take. The English 
at Calais will of a surety intercept her on the road to Hesdin.” His 
highness then commanded the baron to write by a messenger that he 
did entreat the Queen to advance no farther than St. Pol, where he 
wculd strive to meet her before the end of August. 

Her majesty debated with many conflicting doubts if she should 
carry my lord Prince with her to St. Pol, or leave him at Bruges with 
Sir John Fortescue and Dr. Morton; and finally, though not with- 
out tears, resolved on the last issue, partly by reason of the dangers 
on the road; and partly that his grace had no befitting clothes to 
appear in before the duke, and she no money to purchase any. So 
at the time appointed, in a common stage-cart with a canvas cover- 
ing, like a poor housewife travelling for the despatch of business, 
with only me and two chamberers, she set out for Bruges; Sir Pierre 
de Brézé and four other gentlemen following privately in another 
cart, for to defend her if attacked. Ah me, what a worse journey was 
that than even a flight across a desert or a passage through a dark 
wood! The staring people ran out of their houses to look on this 
May game of fortune, this rich piece of shipwreck,-whose resolved 
and noble countenance flinched not under their rude gaze, but pre- 
served a majesty most truly royal in this her hour of humiliation. 
My terrors painted to me English soldiers in every distant group of 
men on the highway; and at night, when we rested in poor hostelries, 
I could not sleep, for only the noise of horses’ feet in the street 
set my heart beating with a terrible fear. 

Courage is a word with various meanings. The most brave per- 
son imaginable in some dangers is sometimes the most timid one on 
other occasions. In an inevitable suffering, or even the presence of 
death itself, methinks I could be always courageous, if I had a good 
conscience. One of the chamberwomen in the storm at sea in our 
last voyage made so great a screaming when the ship seemed like to 
founder, that it disturbed the sailors; upon which Dr. Morton walks 
up to her and says, “I pray you, mistress, have you bethought your- 
self that nothing can happen to you if the ship goeth down worse 
than that you will die? and is that so dreadful for a good Chris- 
tian?” She stayed her shrieks, and said she had been shriven the day 
before, and was not much afraid to die. “God save you, mistress,” 
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quoth her adviser; “then be of good cheer, for I warrant you death 
is the only evil you have to apprehend.” The good soul fell to say- 
ing her beads, and wholly ceased to scream, after this comfort had 
been given her. But concerning myself, suspense makes a coward of 
me, and apprehension freezes my blood. The daily watching of the 
bleak road, the noises in the dismal nights when we slept in wayside 
inns, the fear of showing my terrors to my companions, caused me & 
veritable sickness, which I could only surmount by great efforts. 
One evening we were in a small hostelry at the foot of a hill, where 
we had been constrained to stop to rest the horses. It was rain- 
ing very hard, and I had lighted a fagot, rather to cheer than to 
warm the mean room, in which the Queen had from fatigue fallen 
asleep on a chair, whilst a scanty meal was preparing. The chimney 
began to smoke, and I went to open the window. By the declining 
light I saw a troop of horsemen coming along the road at a gallop. 
A sudden affright seized me; that was the side one would come from 
Calais. I hastened to the kitchen, where the esquires were standing, 
and with a face as white as a sheet, I ween—for he looked as if 
he had seen a ghost—I called M. de Brézé. “ Mort de Dieu !” he 
exclaimed, as 1 ‘pointed to the road, “if those are the English, we 
are lost. Ifit be so, these gentlemen and I will stand at the door, 
and they shall pass over our bodies before they enter. The while, if 
when they arrive I cry ‘ God and St. George!’ fly with the Queen 
through the back way into the thicket. Take my cross of the Los 
Croissant ; it is studded with gems. If she escapes, you can pawn it.” 

I went to the back room and roused the Queen. “There are 
strangers coming this way ; we may have to fly,” I said; and we stood 
listening to the advancing sound of the horses’ feet, The minutes 
seemed hours ; even the Queen’s quick breathing seemed loud to my 
overstrained ears. There was a stoppage at the door, a rumour, 
and then the Sénéchal cried, “ Vive Bourgogne!” The Queen seized 
my arm, “Is it the duke?” “It is not the English,” I answered, 
and burst into tears. Creeping to the front door, I saw a horseman 
dismount, and heard the folks crying, “ Vive Monseigneur! Vive le 
Comte de Charolais !” and then a clear cheerful voice said out loud, 
“ You here! Pierre de Brézé! Is it you or your ghost?” I returned 
to the Queen and said, “ It is the Comte de Charolais, I think.” Then 
she clasped her hands amazed. In a very few moments the Sénéchal 
opened the door, and the Prince of Burgundy was at the Queen’s feet, 
crying, “ Madame, O madame, forgive this abrupt intrusion ; forgive 
Charles of Burgundy that he cannot restrain his impetuous desire to 
do worship to the sister of Jean de Calabre, his brother-in-arms—his 
model and his friend. Is it you I see in this mean abode, heroic 
Queen, most valiant of women, worthy sister of the hero of Lorraine, 
of the preux chevalier par excellence, my brother and yours !” 

The prince’s tears fell fast ; and the Queen, which no dangers can 
subdue, was overwhelmed with this little sudden unlooked-for joy. 
She raised the count and silently embraced him. It was well known 
his father and he had been at variance of late, and that he was the 
closest friend in the world of the Duke of Lorraine. “O God!” he 
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said when he was seated by the Queen, “is it thus you travel, 
madame, with no token of your rank, no state, no pomp to attend 
you? Your progress through these dominions should have been a 
triumphal march. Whither is your majesty bending your steps ?” 

“To St. Pol, monseigneur, to meet your royal} father—the only 
person in the world ‘which can now take my part. If he receives 
me with only one tenth of the goodwill his son shows me, I shall be 
the most thankful person in the world.” 

“ Alas,” the prince replied, “ I would that my ability to serve you 
equalled my father’s power, or that his inclination thereunto re- 
sembled mine. Is it true, madame, that your adversities have been 
so great that nothing can be compared to them, except the courage 
with which you have endured such unparalleled misfortunes ?” 

“* My disasters have been indeed great,” she replied ; “ but I must 
needs confess that God hath given me one of the greatest bounties 
He can bestow—the faithful friendship of a brave and disinterested 
heart. I thank God that ifI should die to-morrow, I shall this 
night have expressed in the presence of the Comte de Charolais— 
a fitting judge of heroism—what I owe to Messire Brézé. Look 
at that knight, my lord count; you see in him a man who hath ex- 
ceeded in valour, generosity, devotedness, and self-forgetfulness all 
that the annals of chivalry have ever recorded.” 

“T should have expected no less of the noble Sénéchal of Nor- 
mandy,” the prince replied. And then a brief conversation en- 
sued touching the exploits of the Duc de Lorraine in Italy and the 
objects of the Queen’s journey to St. Pol. The count had short time 
to tarry, and as soon as his horses were rested he pushed on towards 
Bruges. But the Queen was more comforted by this hap of meet- 
ing the prince, and the good cheer he made to her, than can be 
imagined. And before he departed nothing would satisfy him but 
to leave one hundred pieces of gold he had with him in the Sieur de 
Brézé’s hands for her use. This was the most timely aid that could 
be thought of; and with revived hopes and better courage we tra- 
velled onward on the morrow through the bleak country, which the 
sunshine enlivened a little. The red and blue flowers in the 
wide-spreading cornfields, which were white for the harvest, refreshed 
the eye fatigued by the long dusty road. The Queen explained to 
me as we rode that day the statutes of the order of Los Croissant 
instituted by the King her father, and which bound its knights to 
most religious, brotherly, and humane observances, softened the bit- 
terness of war, and exalted virtue to an ever-increasing height, as 
its name signifies. 

As we approached Bethune, where we were to have slept that 
night, a horseman rode up to our cart and bade the driver stop. 
We thought he was a robber, and a violent trembling shook me; for 
I had concealed in my bosom the count’s gold pieces. But he only 
thrust his head under the canvas cover, and said, “‘ Mesdames, if the 
Queen of England is amongst you, tarry not at Bethune to-night; for 
two hundred English soldiers are laying there in wait to seize her. 
Good-night, mesdames.” Then he galloped off at full speed. We 
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waited for the other cart to overtake us, and then held a council what 
todo. M. de Brézé made the Queen exchange outer garments with 
him, and took her place in our vehicle, she going with the esquires. 
He bribed the driver to push on with full speed, so as to cross the 
town sooner than should be expected, and stopping nowhere, reach 
an inn he knew of beyond it in a village aside from the highway. 
We were spoken to at the gate; but the warders taking us to be 
country folks, took small heed of our passage, and a thick fog, 
which by the mercy of God then suddenly increased, in a great mea- 
sure shielded us from sight. All the night, in that poor quiet house 
we sat shuddering at every sound, and before daybreak departed in 
fear and trembling. This was one of the closest dangers the Queen 
ran; for if that stranger—whom God reward—had not warned us, 
she must of a certainty have been captured. We afterwards heard 
the English soldiers had scoured the roads half the night, swearing 
at her escape. 

When the walls of the little city whither we were bound appeared 
in sight, the Queen said to me: “ Now for the wisdom of the serpent 
and the gentleness of the dove, good Meg! In sooth, I am less en- 
dowed with these qualities than should be needful in these rencontres ; 
but I will school my pride, tame my spirit, rule my discourse, and 
who knoweth that my fortunes are not now about to change? You 
say in England, It is a long lane which hath no turning. Then 
Picardy roads are like unto these long lanes, I trow, and my ill- 
fortune also. But to both, I ween, an end must come at last.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A WEEK AT ST. POL. 


Art the entrance of the town a deputation from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy met the Queen and complimented her in his highness’s name, 
who was himself expected to arrive on the morrow, and then con- 
ducted her to the quarter where lodgings were prepared for her. 
She smiled when she saw the splendour with which these chambers, 
which would otherwise have been mean, had been adorned for her use. 
Each of them was furnished with rich pieces of damask silk and 
curious tapestry, and her bed hung with lace. The food set before 
her majesty was of the most delicate sort, and very good entertain- 
ment provided for her suite. But the most extraordinary and un- 
looked-for comfort to her grace’s attendants and to me, if not to 
herself, was a fair gift from the Duchesse de Bourbon, which we 
found in the wardrobe of this apartment—two rare gowns of fine 
stuff, with head-gear to match, and other ornaments and linen. Me- 
thinks we often suffer more than is thought of from slight causes. 
Verily the distress I had endured from the foresight of the Queen’s 
appearing before the duke and his courtiers in her faded tattered 
robette had deprived me almost as much of sleep as more mighty 
cares ; and eyen since the Count of Charolais’s munificence I yet mis- 
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doubted a tirewoman should be found at St. Pol cunning enough to 
make apparel for her grace. 

Repose was sweet that night, and from excess of fatigue even the 
Queen closed her eyes in profound slumber. 

On the morrow at an early hour a flourish of trumpets announced 
the duke’s arrival. I saw the Queen rise and press to her lips a little 
cross which she always wore. M. de Brézé opened the door and said, 
“‘ Madame, the duke hath reached his lodgings, and when he heard 
your majesty was already arrived, he said he should instantly repair 
to your grace’s house to salute you; so presently he will be here.” 

“The duke is coming down the street,” one of the esquires 
cried. Upon which the Queen descended the stairs and went into 
the street, almost to the centre thereof. What a meeting was this ! 
Everyone held his breath, watching to see how these inimical friends 
or friendly enemies should act. Both stopped at the same time; and 
I observed the duke fix his piercing eye on the Queen, who then 
twice made a lowly reverence, which he perceiving, then he likewise 
bowed so profoundly that it seemed almost as if he bent his knee to 
the ground. Advancing, he was about to repeat this homage, but 
she, with a graceful, impetuous gesture, caught his arm, and said in 
a faltering voice: ‘Monseigneur, such honours are not due to me 
from you. I thank God I have been spared to meet him whom of 
all Christian princes I have most desired to see.” Then they em- 
braced, and the duke craved license to retire for a time. 

The Queen was well pleased with this beginning, and augured 
favourably of the issue of her journey. About two hours afterwards 
there came to her Sir Philippe de Croye, a knight of noble birth, 
with compliments from the duke, and an urgent request that when he 
should visit her, she should on no account come out of her chamber, 
for that he should bring very few persons with him. And very soon 
his voice was heard on the stairs. Though she hastened to meet 
him, before she had advanced three steps he surprised her and entered 
the room. His manner was more kind than before. He took her by 
the hand and led her to a couch, whereon they both seated themselves 
—the Queen’s suite standing on one side, and the duke’s courtiers on 
the other. She lifted her eyes to his visage, which is one of the 
finest in the world,—as beautiful for a man as hers is for a woman, 
and on which age hath only stamped greater majesty, and no dis- 
figurement,—and addressed him in this wise: 

“ Fair cousin, I know well that you have been informed against 
my lord and husband and me as if we had been your mortal foes, en- 
deavouring to injure you by every means in our power; and although, 
fair cousin, if you imagined it to be so, you would have had reason 
to wish us no good, yet at all times my lord and husband the King 
and I, knowing our own innocence, and how falsely we have been 
accused in this matter, have been most desirous to meet the charge. 
It is for this cause that my lord the King commanded me never to 
cease from wandering in search of you till I had found you, even if 
I should have to travel on foot to the end of the world in quest of 
your highness. But now, thanks to God and you, we have met; and 
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I am here in your realm entirely at your mercy, a poor outcast queen 
reduced to the condition of a servant, requiring nothing but that you 
will be pleased to hear me speak in the name of my lord and husband 
and mine own. If ever that poor King and I should be again, as we 
once were, on the ascent of the wheel of fortune, we should bear our- 
selyes to you in the same manner as we do now. And if we had 
continued as we formerly were, my lord intended to have deputed a 
prince of his own blood to explain this matter to you. But as this 
cannot be, I pray you to hear our good cousin the Sénéchal, who will 
speak more fully on the subject, if you will deign to listen.” 

This was said in very well-expressed and pretty-sounding French, 
which I translate into plain English. The duke listened with a frozen 
countenance, ever and anon waving his hand, as if to signify that the 
less said on that subject the better. And when the Queen had ended, 
he replied: “ Madame, it is a trifle, not worthy of ancther thought. 
I do not attend to all I hear, though people report many strange 
things to me; but words come and go, and for my part I let them 
run on as they like; for I know pretty well what they would have me 
to believe, and Iam sure I have not given the King your husband 
and you cause to be mine enemies. But let that pass, and turn we 
now, I pray you, to some more agreeable subject; for when with 
ladies, one ought not to speak of anything but joy.” 

At that last word the Queen’s visage changed, and her lip qui- 
vered. QO, there is nota more cruel thing in the world than to address 
to a sore-bruised heart, passionately looking for a response, light words, 
of common parlance touching a matter simply troublesome on the one 
side, but to the other of life and death. Alas, poor Queen! She 
made an effort to answer, or to smile; but failing therein, turned 
with an anguished look to the Sénéchal, as if beseeching him to 
speak. Whereupon he advanced, bent the knee before the duke, and 
began thus : 

“My very redoubted lord, Iam not used to the language of 
worldly speakers, but my friends know I always speak the truth; 
and if I presume to address you now, it is to set forth the truth. 
My redoubted lord King Henry, and this his Queen, who has freely 
come to you of her own high courage, have always esteemed you to 
be the most illustrious prince in Christendom; and following the 
general voice, which sounds the fame of your noble deeds, your vir- 
tues, and renown, they have sounded your praises. You see, mon- 
seigneur, this Queen here present, your near relation, as everyone 
knows, and one of the greatest and most powerful princesses in the 
world, but now reduced by oppression, by cruelty, by the disloyalty 
of men and the fickleness of fortune, such as was never heard of be- 
fore, to a miserable poverty, driven from a throne, degraded from 
her natural rank, deprived of every hope, save that which she and I 
also repose in you, that you will be persuaded to take part in her 
quarrel, instead of supporting the cause of her foes, which are no- 
thing to you in blood, as she is. No wonder if, during the course 
of this long and unnatural rebellion of their subjects, this King and 
Queen have obtained occasional succour from the French, who had 
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good reason to give it; for King Henry is the nephew of the late King 
Charles, and the Queen Margaret is niece to the Queen of France, 
who is yet alive; and in this seeking there was no enmity to you; 
although even if it had not been so, King Henry would not have been 
to blame, since it is very well known to him and to the Queen here 
that if you had been as favourable to them as you have been to the 
Duke of York, they would not have been brought to the pass in which 
they are at present.” ; 

The duke heard the first part of this speech as one who gives 
heed out of civility, but with a marked indifferency, until that last 
round piece of truth burst from the natural tongue of Messire 
Pierre. He could not restrain a smile, which he strove to conceal 
with his hand. Quick as lightning the Queen perceived this change 
in his countenance, and with one of those enchanting glances which 
are her chief seduction, she exclaimed, “ O, I pray you, fair cousin, 
hide not that smile, which like a ray of sunshine melts the ice in 
which you incase yourself !” 

“ Ah, madame,” he cried, “what ice can resist the fire of your 
eyes? Even if the axe was about to sever his head from his 
shoulders at your command, a man if he looked at your face would 
forgive you.” 

This was said with an open smile, and the Queen smiled also, and 
answered: “ Fair cousin, I confess and deny not that with a wo- 
man’s anger, which vents itself in passionate unmeaning words, like 
a checked child who threatens revenge it never intends, I did use 
some curst speech touching your highness; but, my lord, if my poor 
face, as you deign to say, moves you to pardon me, much more, could 
you see my sad and grateful heart, would you pity the Queen and 
the kinswoman whose only hope lies in you now.” 

With an abrupt frank cordiality the duke said in answer to this 
natural and yet politic speech: “ Whatever hath or hath not been in 
the past, madame, you are welcome now to Burgundy; and I am 
very sorry for your misfortunes.” 

Then he prayed her to suffer herself to be conducted to a banquet 
which was prepared for her entertainment; and a very fine one it 
was, with a greater variety of dishes and ornaments and curious 
devices on the table than one should have thought to see in any 
house which was only, as it were, for a time a palace. Agreeable 
music was provided, and every honour due to a crowned head paid to 
the Queen. Amongst the guests which sat at the royal table were 
Messire Adolphe of Cleves, Messire Jacques de Bourbon, the Baron 
de la Roche, Messire George Chastellain, and the Sieur de Brézé. 
The Queen and the Duke sat side by side, and she appeared merry 
of cheer. They talked much together, and with as great free- 
dom as if they had been brother and sister. With an innocent 
art she sought to please him by her witty discourse and a gentle 
reverential demeanour, as if she had been addressing the greatest 
person in the world. And this was no copy of her countenance, for 
indeed his favour was then of more importance to her than aught 
else on earth; not so much because her very life was in his hands, 
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but because he was about to be umpire in the congress for a general 
peace at St. Omer. 

Messire Chastellain, who was placed near me, said, “ Madame, 
methinks we see before us the types of all that is majestic in man 
and beautiful in woman. Where shall one behold a more perfect 
semblance of a hero than in our Duke, or a fairer lady, and one of 
a higher bearing, than your Queen ?” 

“ Yea,” I replied ; “ and albeit the poverty to which cruel fortune 
has reduced her might have crushed any other woman with humilia- 
tion, her manners are unchanged.” 

“Madame,” he rejoined, “she has come here with only three 
women in a stage-cart, and she disports herself with no less dignity 
than if she yet swayed the sceptre in London, and exercised in her 
single person the whole of the regal authority there. She hath verily 
an admirable wit. Did you hear the ingenious compliment she paid 
to the duke touching his skill in hunting? Every great man hath a 
point in which he is sensible to praise. One might call our sovereign 
a Solomon or an Alexander, and the shaft of flattery would miss its 
aim; but speak of Nimrod, and you will see it hath sped to the 
mark. I was tempted to smile when your Queen said that ambition 
groweth with success; and that whereas her one great desire had 
been fulfilled, which was to see her fair cousin, now it was satisfied, 
another had taken its place, which was one day to hunt with him, 
and judge if what report said was true touching his incomparable 
skill in that disport.” 

“ O, then, she hit the right nail on the head there,” I said, trans- 
lating this English proverb into French, which made the gentleman 
laugh. “Think you, monsieur,” I said, “that your duke is won 
over to our Queen’s cause ?” 

“Madame,” he replied, “I can see in every lineament of the 
duke’s visage, in his every gesture and the sound of his voice as 
he addresses her, that he admires her majesty’s singular beauty, that 
he compassionates her sorrows, that he is ravished by her wit and 
delighted by her eloquence ; but I predict to you, that the more he 
is touched and seduced by her incomparable merits, the sooner will 
he withdraw himself from their influence. He will aid her as far as 
aiding her will in noways be injurious to his interests as a sovereign; 
but to sacrifice his own designs, as our friend Pierre does his estates, 
for the fine eyes or witty tongue of any woman—be she the first in 
the universe—this is not the part the good Duke Philip will play.” 

These words made me of less good cheer than I had been at first, 
seeing the good entertainment given to the Queen and her joyful 
looks. The praise of Pierre de Brézé was in every mouth that day, 
and mostly in the duke’s. The noble devoted champion of the red 
rose was extolled to the skies; but Messire George is right—disin- 
terested friendship, heroic sacrifices meet with applause—by some - 
heartily expressed, by others tinctured with a secret pity, but few 
are found to rise up and say, “I will go and do likewise.” 

The Queen was full of hope that night; and when on the morrow 
the duke came to take leave of her, he spoke with exceeding great 
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kindness and courtesy, and said if she would tarry a short while at 
St. Pol, he should send his sister the Duchess of Bourbon to visit 
her. Moreover, he promised not to do anything to her prejudice at 
St. Omer; but as the envoys of the King of France would be there, 
he would not pretend to take any charge upon him, lest he should 
mar their arrangements. - 

The Queen then said to him, “ Fair cousin, I thank you for your 
generous behaviour and noble treatment. I bless the hour when I 
set forth in quest of you. It is the best exploit I have achieved 
since my reverse of fortune. Adieu, fair cousin!” She could say 
no more, but broke into a fit of weeping. 

In the afternoon of that day, when the duke had ridden some 
leagues from the town, one of his knights returned, bearing gifts 
from his master, which with a noble bashfulness he would not pre- 
sent himself. He sent two thousand gold crowns to her majesty, 
and a very rich diamond, which he besought her to wear as a token 
of his friendship. On all who had shared the Queen’s dangerous 
journey he bestowed one hundred gold pieces, and to Sieur Pierre de 
Brézé he gave two hundred. In a letter to the Queen he moreover 
enclosed an order on his treasury for twelve thousand gold crowns. 
When afterwards she was alone with me, she threw her arms round 
my neck, and said, “The Scotch say, ‘ A wilful man maun have his 
way’—a wilful woman has had hers, Meg, and hath done well. This 
prince’s kindness hath poured balm into my heart’s festering wounds,” 
I could not forbear to say (as I wax older, methinks I grow more 
bold in speech), “ And yet, madame, this is that duke between whose 
head and shoulders you would hav@g passed the axe !” 

“T will have thy tongue chopped off, Meg,” she said, “ if thou 
lettest it run on in this wise.” 

But there was no anger in her eyes or in her voice. Methinks 
no one can be truly angered with those which love them as I do 
this Queen. On the morrow of the duke’s departure the Duchesse 
de Bourbon arrived at St. Pol. Tears, illumined by smiles, attended 
her meeting with her royal kinswoman. Very tender memories, I 
ween, were recalled to these noble ladies by the sight of one another. 
The duchess thought, I ween, of her fair and virtuous daughter, the 
Duchesse de Calabre, who died in her springtime. I heard her say 
“Marie” as she clasped my Queen in her arms, who answered that 
one eloquent word with a yet closer embrace. Then they walked 
together in the garden of the house where the Queen lodged; and 
that day and all the following ones great cheer was made by the 
duke’s orders, and banquets prepared for his sister’s guest. Very 
pleasant shows and entertainments were likewise provided to. divert 
her from her sorrows. It was strange to be again hearing music 
and witnessing sports. The world itself seemed to me an unnatural 
phantasy, sometimes offering to the sight dreadful spectacles, and 
then an untimely gaiety. I listened like in a dream to the talk of | 
the duchess’s ladies, which ran much on the present fashions, and 
mostly on a head-gear which resembles in shape a church-steeple, 
and is crowned at the top with two large wings, whence some do call 
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it “the great butterflies.” One lady said that she had been told that 
some preachers anathematised this fashion, but for her part she 
should continue to wear it until the Church condemned the excessive 
length of the men’s upturned boots; for she did not see why the one 
sex might extend their feet if the other should not raise their heads. 

“But, madame,” cried another, “I declare to you that the 
Church, so far from condemning the great butterflies, does rather 
defend them; for brother Thomas, the most bitter railer against this 
head-gear—” 

“ Ay,” interrupted the first speaker; “I am credibly informed 
that he said all who did wear it should go to hell.” 

“ Well, if he did, all I can say is,” replied the other, “that he is 
now in the Inquisition on suspicion of heresy.” 

“ Touching head-gears ?” asked M. de Cleves, who had been ma- 
liciously eavesdropping during this discourse. 

Then they feli upon him, and declared that men were more 
fanciful and extravagant in their dress by a great deal than women; 
not only adding unnatural-shaped toes to their feet, but widening 
their backs with artificial shoulders, and letting their hair fall on 
their faces so straight and thickly, that it deprived them almost of 
sight. 
‘ “Tn sooth,” one lady said, “ methinks to look like monkeys is 
now the aim of our marvellous gentlemen.” 

““O, but,” cried another, “you have not seen the last fashion. 
The shoes, instead of being pointed, are now made in the shape of 
a goose’s foot; and these gallants carry in their hands silver-gilt 
vultures, wherewith to pick their teeth.” 

“ Ah,” said M. de Cleves, “ you describe Jean de Ternant, whom 
the duke our lord knighted last month. His impertinent apparel 
misliked his highness; and when he dubbed him, it was in so lusty 
a fashion that the sound of the blow resounded through the hall.” 

They asked me of the fashions in England. I said they were 
mostly copied from those in France; but that now in my country 
the niceties of dress were less observed since so many wars had dis- 
tracted men’s minds, 

“ But the King of England,” said a young lady, “is reported to 
be most magnificent in his apparel, as well as the handsomest man 
imaginable.” - 

“ Mademoiselle,” I said, with an emotion I could not repress, 
“the King of England is now a homeless wanderer in his own realm, 
with no magnificence left him, and only so much beauty as sorrow 
and deep care hath failed to efface from his serene and well-favoured 

” 


The damsel waxed very red at these words, and methinks was 
afterwards rebuked by the other ladies for her thoughtless speech. 

The duchess sought by all means in her power to detain the 
Queen at St. Pol; for she had conceived a marvellous liking for her 
grace over and above the old affection which dated from past years. 
Nothing would content her but to hear from her own lips the narra- 
tive of her misfortunes; and she listened to those recitals with a 
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passionate curiosity, as if they had been tales devised for her enter- 
tainment. I was often present on these occasions; and the gentlemen 
and ladies of the Queen’s suite, and the duchess’s also, prayed to be 
permitted to hear the narrative wherewith she had promised to close 
these recitals the evening before her departure. For her heart was 
at Bruges, and albeit very loath to part with her friendly kinswoman, 
each day which she spent far from my lord the Prince was grievous 
to her. It was on the second of September that, in an arbour in the 
afternoon, by the side of Madame de Bourbon, their ladies on their 
right hand and on their left, and the gentlemen of this little court 
sitting at their feet, my Queen spoke as follows. I can set down the 
substance of what she said; but who could render the language of 
her speaking face, the music of her voice, the nobility of her ges- 
tures—the responsive emotion of those who heard this incredibly 
true tale? In Messire Chastellain’s visage sympathetic genius 
beamed; in Madame de Bourbon’s a very storm of compassion 
reigned ; Francisco of Ferrara’s eyes flashed with Italian fire ; 
Messire de Renty and the Lord of Moreuil held their breath, as if 
afraid to lose one word; Pierre de Brézé gazed on her with idola- 
trous worship ; Sir John Carbonnel hid his face with his hand, No 
sound was heard during an hour but this royal voice, and now and 
then a stifled sob from the duchess and her ladies, This is what I 
wrote down from memory ; but it is a picture without hue, a skeleton 
without life, a poor remembrance of an incomparable eloquence. 


The Pictures of Mlenestratus. 
(From the Greek Anthology.) 
Tots tdtous abtovs ovtws, 
"Eoti rupos DacOwv, & véaros. 
Latiné. 
Pingis cum Phaethonte, Menestrate, Deucaliona, 
Et petis ut pretium constet utrique suum. 
Nos tamen e tabulis tibi sic decernimus ipsis— 
Ile quidem flammas, iste meretur aquas. 


English. 


Deluge and Conflagration you portray, 
Then ask your friends, what each is worth, to say: 
In each its own fit payment I discern, 


Your Deluge—drown !—your Conflagration—burn ! 
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Early Days of the Paris Police. 


II.—La THE Polsonens. 


Ir was stated in a former article* that when the Paris Provostship 
was abolished, two lieutenantcies of police were substituted, one civil 
and one criminal, currently designated as “of the long and short 
robe.” The civil lieutenant immediately preceding La Reynie was 
M. d’Aubray, a gentleman of ancient family and high character, 
with one daughter, whose beauty and fascinating manners made her 
a general favourite in society. Never, perhaps, has any face so 
belied a mind as that of Marie Madeleine d’Aubray. Childishly 
round and exquisitely fair, with large innocent blue eyes and rich 
chestnut hair, this face united the charm of extreme youth to the 
grace of womanhood, while it served till the very last as an impene- 
trable mask to the passionate character that raged beneath.t Wooed 
by many, she very early married under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and made her own choice of the Marquis de Brinvilliers, 
a rich and handsome young nobleman about her own age. Between 
them they possessed very considerable means, and filled their home 
with every luxury and elegance of the time. The marquis was mestre- 
de-camp, or commander of an infantry regiment, in Normandy, and 
from time to time brought to his house and introduced to his wife 
such officers as he found it pleasant to be with; for the love of plea- 
sure and amusement, and the art of killing time, seemed to be the 
sole ruling motives of both their lives. After an acquaintance of 
some years, or at least some time, Monsieur de Brinvilliers intro- 
duced to his wife a young cavalry officer of another regiment, named 
Gaudin de Sainte Croix, whose illegitimate birth was universally for- 
given or forgotten on account of his good looks, pleasing manners, 
and extraordinary talents for society, and who appears to have lived 
entirely first by his wits and afterwards by crime. This remarkable 
man, whose versatility of character simulated alternately the most 
fervent devotion with the devout, and the most audacious wickedness 
with the reckless,—who prayed like a saint, “ with tears in his eyes,” 
and seduced and murdered with a smile,—soon began to exercise a 
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fatal influence over his young hostess. Their liaison quickly became 
public, for unfortunately her husband gave her no kind of protection, 
and seemed bent only upon his own course of dissipation and amuse- 
ment. 

Dreux d’Aubray, however, was of another mind. He and his 
sons, full of the old French honour and integrity of life, were indig- 
nant at the shameful depths into which a daughter of their house 
had fallen; and finding all expostulations fail, the lieutenant of police 
obtained a lettre-de-cachet for Ste. Croix. One day, as he was driv- 
ing with Madame de Brinvilliers across the Pont Neuf, just on the 
descent to the Rue Dauphine the carriage came to a sudden stop. 
The police-sergeants held the reins, and the coachman told Ste. Croix 
in mysterious tones that his presence was required at the Bastille. 
There accordingly the bright, brave-looking officer was carried, and 
there he remained for a whole year. One of his fellow-prisoners, 
discovering the hatred and rage concealed under his careless indiffer- 
ence, communicated to him a plan of revenge. This was the in- 
famous Exili, or Egidio; one of an extensive association of Italian 
poisoners, who had cut off at one time 150 persons in Rome, and were 
consequently banished and proscribed. Ste. Croix was a willing 
pupil, and made the most of his year’s apprenticeship. It nowhere 
appears how it came to pass that in a prison so jealously guarded as 
the Bastille this pair of miscreants had free access to each other; but 
it is supposed that the cells were full, and that several, or at least 
two, were obliged to be placed together. Ste. Croix left the Bastille 
in 1666, and Exili soon afterwards; and Ste. Croix hired a room for 
him in the cul-de-sac of the Marchands des Chevaux in the Place 
Maubert. Immediately on his release, Ste. Croix renewed his in- 
timacy with Madame de Brinvilliers, and communicated to her his 
plans. She became an apt pupil, and began to practise her lessons. 
She first tried her hand on her own maid, Frangoise Roussel, giving 
her as a favour a slice of ham and some gooseberry preserve. The 
servant immediately fell very ill, but did not die, which only led 
Madame de Brinvilliers to the calculation that her preparations were 
not strong enough. She made some further experiments, and then 
offered to accompany her father to his country seat, the Chiiteau 
d’Offemont, near Compiégne. Dreux d’Aubray, hoping that she had 
now broken off all connection with Ste. Croix, joyfully agreed, and 
they went into the country together. Madame de Brinvilliers slept 
in the next room to her father, ate with him, talked and laughed in 
the most entertaining manner, and finally, watching him carefully, 
gave him a cup of broth with her own hands. She then went to 
bed, listening keenly for the next sign. Very soon sighs and groans 
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were heard from his room, accompanied with violent sickness. Ma- 
dame de Brinvilliers sent for a doctor from Compiégne, and mean- 
while lavished on her father every tender care and caress. The 
doctor came, found nothing but what seemed like an attack of colic, 
and went back to Compiégne. Monsieur d’Aubray became rapidly 
worse, complained of burning pains and torturing thirst, and returned 
to Paris, leaning his head upon his daughter’s shoulder the whole 
way. After four days’ agony he died, blessing and thanking his 
murderess for her goodness and love. 

Madame de Brinvilliers and her accomplice were now freed from 
a great hindrance; but they were disappointed to find that two sons 
and another daughter shared with them Monsieur d’Aubray’s wealth. 
The next step was to send one of the four valets of Ste. Croix, 
named Lachaussée, to present himself to Monsieur d’ Aubray, the son, 
now in his father’s office in the police, and he was taken into his 
service. One hot day, as Monsieur d’Aubray was writing with his 
secretary, he asked for a glass of wine and water, which Lachaussée 
brought him. Monsieur d’Aubray cried out immediately that he 
was poisoned, and handed the glass to Cousté, the secretary, to taste. 
Cousté just put it to his lips, and detected the flavour and scent of 
vitriol. Lachaussée then coolly said that one of his fellow-servants 
that morning had taken some medicine, and that perhaps he had 
carelessly used the same glass. He smelt it, and emptying it into 
the fire, said that was the case, and, with apologies, withdrew. But 
Monsieur d’Aubray was not to escape with this failure. Not long 
afterwards Lachaussée served him and several guests with a pigeon- 
pie at Villequoy, where he then was; and after a short illness he died 
as his father had done. As this was in La Reynie’s day (1670), 
suspicions were excited, and the body examined. There was evi- 
dence of poison, but not of poison exclusively; and the state of 
chemical tests at that time does not seem to have furnished suffi- 
ciently certain proof on the subject. A friend of Ste. Croix, Reich 
de Pénautier, about that time coveted exceedingly the post of re- 
ceiver-general for the clergy, in which men seem to have amassed 
immense fortunes. It was occupied by a man named St. Laurent, 
who refused to sell it to Pénautier. A second valet of Ste. Croix, 
Georges, went into service under St. Laurent, when shortly after 
he also died, and Pénautier became receiver-general. Madame de 
Brinvilliers meanwhile was not idle. Desiring to make some quiet 
experiments with various poisons, she went to the Hétel Dieu to 
visit the sick, carrying with her a basket with biscuits, preserves, 
and tarts for the poor sufferers ; to whom she returned at intervals to 
watch the result, It was very singular. After a gradual pining 
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and wasting away, slow and painful to witness, these poor creatures 
all died. 

As is usually the case, when the success of these wretched accom- 
plices had reached its height, it began to decline. Either struck with 
loathing and horror at the surpassing calm and cruelty of.his own 
pupil, or weary of her, as he became of everyone else, Ste. Croix sud- 
denly broke off all connection with Madame de Brinvilliers, who angrily 
threatened to make use of his pvisons to destroy her own life; and 
soon after Ste. Croix himself died. The dramatic end ascribed to 

. him, which has been so well appropriated and worked into the story 
of Dooboobius in Kenilworth, was, that one day, as he was shut up 
in his secret laboratory in the Place Maubert, his glass mask sud- 
denly broke and fell, when, inhaling the noxious fumes of the poisons 
he was analysing, he instantly fell dead, and was discovered, stiff 
and discoloured, by his wife. Notwithstanding the stories of the 
poisoned napkin with which the Dauphin—Charles VII.’s brother— 
wiped his face, and died in consequence, and of Jeanne d’Albret’s 
poisoned gloves, it is much to be doubted whether Ste. Croix could, 
in those days of undiscovered gases, have died such a death. Waiv- 
ing the question whether such poisons did exist, or whether the 
secret is lost, it is almost certain that he did not so die, since in the 
factums, or cases drawn up for the suits-at-law, various witnesses 
testified to having seen him ill. Pénautier saw him once at least 
during the time; and his widow mentions even an illness of four or 
Jive months. Still, from certain expressions of La Reynie, his death 
appears to have been an extraordinary one; and it has been supposed 
that he became insane, and thus lost all recollection of his papers. 
The horror of his miserable accomplice can scarcely be conceived when 
she heard that Ste. Croix’s effects had been sealed by the police, and 
that commissionnaires were on guard, She flew, at ten o’clock at 
night, to the house, and offered the clerk fifty louis d’or if he would 
give her a certain casket which she said belonged to her. Her ve- 
hemence, her disordered appearance, and evident fear, excited the 
clerk’s suspicions, and he roughly refused, and even threatened her. 
Recalled by this fact to the remembrance that her own life was in 
danger, Madame de Brinvilliers flew back to her house in the Rue 
Neuve St. Paul, borrowed a sum of money from a friend, went 
thence to her country-house in the Picpus, to leave with more ease, 
and started immediately for the coast, intending to go to England. 
She thus, for the moment, escaped. The police were occupied with 
searching Ste. Croix’s house and the papers which they found 
and with them the famous casket. On opening it they read these 
words : 
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“ I humbly beg him or her” (ceux ou celles) “ into whose hands 
this casket shall fall, to restore it to Madame de Brinvilliers, Rue 
Neuve St. Paul, inasmuch as whatever it contains concerns her and 
her only ; and besides what belongs to her, there is nothing of any use 
to anyone in the world. And in the case of her dying before me, I 
beg that it, and all it contains, may be burned, without being opened 
or disturbed, &c. &e. Sainte Crorx. 

“Done at Paris on the 25th of May at noon, 1670.” 


There was a roll of paper, indorsed ‘“‘ My Confession,” which was 
unfortunately burnt,—two bills of 30,000 livres from Madame de 
Brinvilliers, and 10,000 livres from Reich de Pénautier, probably 
the stipulated wages of crime,—thirty-four angry letters from Ma- 
dame de Brinvilliers, written after Ste. Croix had broken with her, 
and numerous packets containing opium and various poisons, corrosive 
sublimate, antimony, Roman vitriol, preparations of vitriol, and a 
substance called infernal stone.* 

The vague whispers and suspicions which had long circulated 
about Madame de Brinvilliers, the sudden deaths of her relations, 
the discovery of deadly or injurious powders, and the disappearance 
of Madame de Brinvilliers herself, at once opened the eyes of the 
authorities, and gave them power to act. A thrill of horror ran like 
an electric shock through the whole society of Paris; and the king, 
who was absent in one of his wars, wrote to urge La Reynie to 
make every effort to bring the whole affair tolight; Lachaussée gave 
_ himself up to justice, and was condemned to the torture, or question. 

He then confessed that he was sent to Monsieur d’Aubray to admi- 
nister poisons and to report progress, and asserted that Madame de 
Brinvilliers knew of everything that had been done in the matter. 
Her whole talk to him had been of poisons. After these admissions 
Lachaussée was sentenced to be broken on the wheel, and Madame 
de Brinvilliers, when apprehended, to be beheaded. It was thought 
that the sentence upon the miserable valet was carried out with unne- 
cessary haste, lest his further evidence should compromise too many 
persons of position. Pénautier himself was imprisoned, and pro- 
ceedings were entered against him by the widow of St. Laurent; but 


* All these substances were tested by a marchand apothicaire, or phar- 
maceutical chemist, and declared to leave no trace of poison. The apparent 
mystery of these results was no doubt to be solved by the imperfect tests 
and methods of analysis of the period. Thus antimony, which kills by 
repeated small doses, in a manner which simulates decline, was detected 
after the death of Mrs. Pritchard. It seems to have been a favourite agent 
of Exili and Ste. Croix, Roman vitriol and infernal stone were both forms 


of copper. 
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so much powerful interest was stirred in his behalf, that he came out, 
as Madame de Sevigné said, “a little whiter than snow.” 

Madame de Brinvilliers was meanwhile in London, the universal 
refuge both of criminals and the oppressed. But Colbert was not 
to be baffled even by’a woman, and he instructed his brother, then 
the French ambassador at this court, to obtain her extradition to 
Calais. There was, however, so keen a jealousy alive at that time in 
this country concerning France, that Lord Arlington declined taking 
the matter in hand ; and while the diplomatists were still exchanging 
despatches, Madame de Brinvilliers escaped to Liége, where she took 
up her abode in a convent. When La Reynie knew this, he imme- 
diately arranged his plan. He had in the police service a clever, 
supple, unscrupulous officer named Desgrez, who was accustomed to 
all kinds of detective work requiring tact and address. This man 
adopted the rabat and hat of a French abbé, and thus disguised 
presented himself at the convent at Liége as a priest newly come 
from Rome, and not wishing to leave Liége without seeing his cele- 
brated countrywoman. Professing to be fascinated by Madame de 
Brinvilliers, who was now utterly lost to all sense of shame, Desgrez 
begged her to meet him one day outside the city gates. She agreed. 
Desgrez had a carriage, well guarded, in waiting. He then threw 
off the mask, forced his wretched captive into the carriage, and run- 
ning back to the convent, showed his instructions from the king and 
minister, and demanded Madame Brinvilliers’ papers, which were 
given to him.* 

Even in her desperate plight this extraordinary woman never lost 
her coolness or presence of mind. She bribed some of the archers of 
the guard, and wrote several letters to a man named Theria, with 
whom she had formed a connection, imploring him to get possession 
of the very casket Desgrez now held in his hands. When she dis- 
covered that this and her letters had been given to him, she first 
tried to choke herself by swallowing a pin, and then by biting a piece 
out of a glass at dinner; both of which attempts were frustrated by 
the guards. She was met at Rocroy by Monsieur Palluau, into whose 
hands Desgrez gave up both the prisoner and her papers. It then 
became sufficiently clear why she was so anxious about this casket; 
for as Ste. Croix had left his confession, which had been imme- 
diately, as being a confession, burnt, so now also was found Madame 
de Brinvilliers’ written “confession,” which is still preserved to amaze 
all readers with the knowledge of the terrible lengths to which human 
passions can go. In this confession she mentions the murders of her 


* Desgrez had already made himself known to the Council of Sixty at 
Lidge, and obtained the extradition of Madame de Brinvilliers, 
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father and brothers, and, in attempt, of her sister Thérése,* and gives 
a catalogue of almost fabulous excesses, which seem scarcely possible 
to any but a heathen in heathen times. She was lodged in the Con- 
ciergerie, and when examined denied every article of her confession 
and of the counts against her. When very much pressed by clear 
evidence, she said that she sometimes lost her head, and did not know 
what she was doing.t 

The President of the Criminal Court, in despair at her hard in- 
difference, put the case into the hands of the Abbé Pirot, a doctor of 
the Sorbonne, and besought him to use all means to soften the miser- 
able woman, and bring her to the confession of her guilt. The words 
addressed to her by this celebrated man, De Lamoignon, at the ex- 
aminations, are so beautiful in their Christian truth, that they might 
be well used by any clergyman ministering to a criminal before death. 
But the prisoner remained like a stone. Very reluctantly did the Abbé 
Pirot undertake so hard and so painful a task; but he was a man of 
great attainments and discernment, and accomplished it well. By 
treating the unhappy woman with unwearied gentleness, and leading 
her with grave courtesy and forbearance from point to point, using 
the arguments of Christian reason, and pointing out most clearly the 
gain to herself of a full confession, he finally opened her mind, and so 
far softened her heart that she acknowledged her crimes, promised 
to make public reparation, and voluntarily to accept the torture, the 
shame, and the ignominious exposure to which she was to be con- 
demned. It was not a little which she thus accepted. The sentence 
was, that she was to suffer the ordinary and extraordinary question, 
which included also the barbarities of the torture by water—that she 
was to be dragged in the criminals’ cart from the Conciergerie to 
Notre Dame, to make her public reparation; and from thence to the 
Place de Gréve, to be beheaded and burnt. As a parricide also, her 
right hand was sentenced to be cut off; but this article was remitted. 

It was remarkable that when the two priests first came in, and 
kneeling down immediately recited the Veni Sancte Spiritus, Madame 
de Brinvilliers asked them to add a prayer to the Blessed Virgin, 
saying that throughout all the worst part of her life she had not 
given up her devotion to her. They added therefore a Salve Regina, 
which was never again omitted at their prayers. The conferences 
between the Abbé and his penitent lasted many hours; and he has 


* The Life of Thérése d’Aubray, a Carmelite nun, was also attempted, 
but after a severe illness she recovered. 

t+ The whole of the interrogatory is preserved. Very commonly the 
answers are, “ A dit que ne se souvient pas;” “A dit ne rien savoir de tout 
cela ;” “A dit ne s’en souvenir,” &c, Kc,— Causes célébres, Fouquier. 
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recorded that she was a woman of remarkable courage, possessed a 
clear and penetrating mind, and expressed herself always with won- 
derful propriety, and with a modest and respectful deference to him- 
self; but that she was light, uncertain, and unless he presented the 
subject continually under a fresh aspect, became soon weary of it. 
Still, there was the force of hereditary faith and early teaching, the 
distinct knowledge and confession of great truths, a certain founda- 
tion upon which, wretched criminal as she was, she could yet take 
her stand, and be saved from utter wreck. She asked if she might 
be allowed the Viaticum, but the Abbé replied that this was still for- 
bidden to those condemned to death; and when Madame de Brin- 
villiers complained that this was a hard case, he quietly reminded 
her that until the reign of Charles VI. even confession had been 
denied by the civil power to condemned criminals; adding, that 
when she looked at the crucifix and offered up her death to God, 
it would be nearly equivalent to a martyrdom. Madame de Brin- 
villiers immediately and gratefully acquiesced, saying that it was. 
well for her that she had not escaped, for probably she should then 
have died without confession. At every pause in the conversation she 
requested prayers. After her confession she was taken to the torture, 
which was then carried out with shameful barbarity, and in which 
women even were stripped, bound upon the wheel, drenched with 
water, and racked till their joints sprang. After the torture, which in 
this case, and accepted as it was, we almost rejoice to see applied, 
Madame de Brinvilliers was taken to the chapel, when the chaplain 
of the Conciergerie came out and prayed before the altar, and then 
gave her the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. She was then 
placed in the cart, with the Abbé Pirot beside her, and the executioner 
in front. Thus was the poor criminal slowly dragged through the 
city, at whose windows and upon whose roofs and walls thousands of 
spectators thronged and pressed to see her pass.* This exhibition 
made Madame de Brinvilliers shrink and shudder; and a dreadful 
expression convulsed her face. It was this expression, so like a 
tigress in its rage and ferocity, that was then seen by Lebrun, stamped 
upon his memory, and immortalised in his picture in the Louvre. 
When the cart reached Notre Dame, the executioner lifted out 
the prisoner, who, with a large lighted candle in her hand, made her 
amende in an audible voice, acknowledging her dreadful crimes. She 
was then lifted again into the cart and carried to the scaffold, where 


* Madame de Sevigné was among the number of these spectators, and, 
as usual, faithfully echoes the opinions of the time. She herself only saw 
a cornette, or criminal cap, and speaks of the whole circumstance in a 


heartless, frivolous way. 
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her head was cut off, and, with the body, was burnt to ashes by the 
executioner. During the whole time of that dreadful journey, except 
the moment when her face was convulsed with rage and shame, 
Madame de Brinvilliers listened devoutly to the prayers of the Abbé 
Pirot, begged him to say Mass for her soul, and held her rosary in 
her hand. He had indeed won a great victory. 

The worst effect of startling crimes is that they infect society 
and multiply with extraordinary fertility. They possess a kind of 
epidemic quality, and reproduce themselves in widening, though 
happily fainter, circles, as the splash of a stone in the water mul- 
tiplies its concentric rings. Sometimes, as in the case of diseases, 
or certain kinds of storms, they spring up simultaneously in widely- 
separated portions of the civilised world, and, after scattering their 
noxious seeds, vanish and give place to new phases of evil, which 
in their turn flourish, dwindle, and disappear. It is sometimes well 
to observe the progress and variations of these moral epidemics, 
for, as has been well said, they mark the condition and tendencies, 
and, as it were, the health of the state in which they are developed. 
Thus, as has been remarked, the presence of terrible or monstrous 
crimes may be a symptom, not of decay, but of some extraordinary 
vitality in a country—of thought freeing itself from conventional 
shackles, of discoveries opening new fields for science, and of the 
general effervescence produced by any great intellectual movement 
or fresh expansion of knowledge. 

Looking, therefore, a little below the surface, we cannot doubt 
that one cause of the remarkable development of poisoning in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the excitement given to 
chemistry by the discovery of mineral substances, and their physiolo- 
gical effects upon health and disease. When we learn that in the 
reign of Louis XIV. a medicine was used called English Drops, 
one ingredient in which was a fragment of the human skull, we 
perceive that medical science was merely groping in the dark. 
In fact, while law and jurisprudence, administration and finance, 
the art of war, and other branches of human knowledge, were prac- 
tised in an orderly and scientific manner, the natural sciences were 
only struggling into life, and uttering the most grotesque and in- 
articulate sounds. 

Forensic medicine especially, or the science of medicine in its 
relations with jurisprudence, was in a most deplorable state of bar- 
barism; and hence the cumbrous length, the perplexed character, 
and the unsatisfactory results of the criminal trials of the period. 
Into this science, which embraces so many branches of knowledge 
and facts of interest, the study of poisons, or toxicology, largely 
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enters; and before continuing the tale of La Reynie’s troubles, it 
will not be amiss to sum up what positive knowledge existed upon 
this subject. From the time of Theophrastus, who first speaks of 
aconite, and also says that it may be modified so as to cause a 
slow decay, extending over perhaps two years, the poisoning epi- 
demic seems to have broken out at irregular intervals. Livy men- 
tions a period when more than 150 ladies of the noblest families 
of Rome were punished for this crime.* The tale of Locusta is 
known to every one, and how, like Madame de Brinvilliers, she 
failed at times to produce death on a first attempt.f This was 
because the strength of her preparations, being of vegetable poisons, 
depended on the length of time during which they were boiled. 
Tofana, the Italian poisoner of the eighteenth century,t confessed 
before death to having despatched more than 600 persons with what 
is since known as acqua Tofana, or acquetta di Napoli, the basis 
of which was some solution of arsenic. The poisoners among the 
ancients used entirely vegetable or animal mixtures; and although 
the accounts of their preparations are so involved in uncertainty 
and mixed with superstitions as to be full of doubt, it is probable 
that they did extract some active poison from reptiles and fish, such 
as the toad and sea-hare, or Jepus marinus.§ It is true that Sir 
Thomas Browne is supported by great authorities in saying that 
the toad is entirely harmless ; || but its use has been so universal 
in poisoning, both in ancient and modern times, that possibly its 
acrid properties may be injurious under certain conditions. The 
powders used by Ste. Croix were chiefly either antimony, corrosive 
sublimate, and forms of copper and lead, or such as produced death 
by a mechanical action on the membranes of the stomach. These 
were diamond, agate, enamel, and smalt dusts, or human hair 
chopped extremely fine. By some such mixture of diamond or 
crystal powder and sugar of lead, the Duchess of Orleans, or “‘ Ma- 
dame,” during the reign of Louis XIV., and Sir Thomas Overbury, 
were said to have been despatched. The poison of the common 
serpent, or viper, and the toad, were also largely used in the poison- 
ings of Ste. Croix and Madame de Brinvilliers. It will easily be 
imagined that the zest of making fresh discoveries of subtle mineral 
combinations added an intense interest to the study of poisons; and 
when it obtained the attention of a widely ramified association of 
bold and cultivated men, who lent their full time to the subject, 


* Lib. viii. 
+ In poisoning Claudius and Britannicus. (Suetonius, and Tacitus, 
Ann. 13). t Executed in 1709 (Hoffman). 


§ Dioscorides, Galen, Zlian, Pliny. || Borelli, Spielman, Gmelin. 
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the emulation excited was raised to the highest pitch. The skill 
required to discriminate between accumulative poisons, or those 
which require repeated doses, each in itself so harmless as to be 
undetected by a taster, and slow poisons, a single dose of which — 
lays the seeds of lingering disease, raised the practice to a hideous 
art, producing the same pleasure as the pursuit of any other branch 
of knowledge; and the current phrase, “artiste en poisons,” was 
merely the expression of a repulsive truth. Out of this art, and 
the morbid fear it engendered in society, sprang the fables of which 
the records of that period are filled. Besides the gloves of Jeanne 
d’Albret; already mentioned, there were John of Castille’s boots, 
the taper which poisoned Pope Clement VII., the poisoned fans 
and bouquets of Louis XIV. In all probability there is a fabulous 
element in the whole evidence—by which even Lord Bacon was 
puzzled—on Sir Thomas Overbury’s death, who was declared by 
Weston to have swallowed poison enough to kill twenty men.* 
Upon these fables more than one romance has been cleverly or 
clumsily built, and much sensational writing been expended; and 
the imperfect tests and absurd experiments made at post-mortem 
examinations were enough to encourage both exaggerated fears and 
the detestable trade itself. 

It is very certain that the hope expressed at the execution of 
Madame de Brinvilliers by the wise President de Lamoignon,—that 
by the severity used her crimes would die with her,—was not ful- 
filled. On the contrary, the infection spread far and wide. It 
spread so wide, and took such audacious flights, that poor La Reynie 
with all his sagacity and coolness, was at his wits’ end. About 
a year after the execution of Madame de Brinvilliers, a note, un- 
signed, was found in one of the confessionals of the Jesuits’ Church 
in the Rue St. Antoine, giving an account of an extensive plot to 
murder the King and the Dauphin. Every effort was made to 
hunt up the authors of this plot; and two men—Vanens, and a 
gentleman named De la Mirée—were arrested by the police. Vanens 
carried on a kind of mongrel chemist’s trade, making and selling 
not only dangerous poisons, such as were called by the dreadfully 


* Bacon’s Works. Still, as there are instances—of which Donatus men- 
tions one, the case of a boy who exhibited every evidence of poison after 
eating an egg—of wholesome food taking the form of injurious substances, 
so there are idiosyncrasies which seem to convert poison into food. In 
1798 the physician to the French army occupying Egypt mentions a Turk 
who increased his daily dose of corrosive sublimate to a drachm ; and in 
one of the London hospitals was a patient who took a pint and a half of 
laudanum in a week, 
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significant name of pulvis successionis,* but also philtres,. powders, 
and medical preparations for all kinds of disreputable uses. The 
arrest of the pseudo-chemist led to the apprehension of various 
women of doubtful occupations; and by little and little, following 
his clue, La Reynie fqund that the poisoning mania had attained 
so frightful an extent that he laid the whole matter before the 
king, who thought it warranted the institution of a special tribunal, 
a kind of Star-chamber, now become celebrated as the Chambre 
Ardente, or Chambre des Poisons, which was held in the arsenal 
of Paris. La Reynie and Bazin, both state-councillors, were ap- 
pointed to report the proceedings of this chamber, which were sent 
in daily to the king; and in a short time Paris was astounded by 
the news that princes and princesses—even a prince of royal blood 
—the Marchioness d’Alluye, too intimately connected with Fouquet, 
the Duke de Luxembourg, and many others of the highest rank, 
had been examined by the Chambre des Poisons, or sent to the 
Bastille. The celebrated Countess de Soissons, niece to Cardinal 


.-Mazarin, and the king’s first favourite, was secretly warned by him 


to quit Paris, as accusations—strongly supported—had been brought 
against her. Louis then ordered La Reynie to proceed in the ex- 
aminations with the most uncompromising justice, and to include 
every one—whatever his rank might be—under the same punish- 
ment. This at once gained the king great popularity, although, 
in the end, as will be seen, he did not act up to the idea thus 
expressed. 

La Reynie, however, scrupulously continued his search and his 
reports till one morning he was summoned to attend the king’s 
toilet, when a conversation passed which was not allowed to be made 
public; and then it became known that many even of the judges 
of the Chambre des Poisons were not acquainted with all the persons 
examined, or what transpired, and that all the depositions were 
ordered to be burnt. And here again we come across one of those 
accidents in human affairs which, like a landslip or break in geology, 
opens to us a world of history which otherwise would have remained 
unwritten. The depositions were not burnt, having probably been 
remanded for some future examination. Anyhow they were so care- 
fully stored away that they remain uninjured to this moment, and 
are still to be read by any one who chooses. Thus the secrets of 
that terrible chamber—veiled even from some of its own judges, 
and a blank mystery, whispered of with fear and trembling to the 


* When Briancourt gave his evidence against Madame de Brinvilliers, he 
recorded her remark, since so well known, Cette petite boite est pleine de 
successions, 
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passers-by on the busy quays, and to the thousands of motley idlers 
and newsmongers, who flitted to and fro like butterflies over a bed 
of flowers—are now transparent as glass to us after an interval 
of two hundred years. 

And thus, also, as a passing current of air disperses the stifling 
breath of a voleano, and we look shuddering into the fiery deeps, so 
here a glimpse is opened into abysses of crime which makes us rejoice 
to stand where we do. If this is a “lesser time,” it is one at least 
when passions cannot rage so unchecked, and with such unnatural 
fury. At the same time it must be recalled—and no one can do 
justice to the reign of Louis XIV. who forgets this—that precious 
jewels shine conspicuous among the dirt and corruption. If the 
Duke de Rohan, after staining his more than royal scutcheon,* and 
soiling his magnificent name with debaucheries beyond recording, 
sold himself for pay to Spain, and there died miserably; if Bussy 
Rabutin outraged the blunted feelings of even the most profligate 
by his whole life and career; and if whole trains of high-born women 
brought undying disgrace on their names,—there were yet to be 
found, side by side with these, the spotless life and integrity of 
De Lamoignon, the heroic penance of the Abbé de Rancé, the mer- 
ciful works of Madame de Miramion, and such examples, among 
a crowd of others, as Bossuet, Fénelon, Bourdaloue, and the Abbé 
Olier ; besides the underlying heroic deeds of charity and self-denial 
so conspicuous in the French people during that reign, and the whole 
hidden and inner life, in short, which rarely comes to the surface of 
history. 

The most wretched and best known of Madame de Brinvilliers’s 
successors was a woman named La Voisin, who had begun her evil 
course by drawing horoscopes, and trafficking in all kinds of forbidden 
follies, such as fortune-telling by cards, foretelling events by magic 
circles, signs, and dreams, &c.; thence, by an easy descent, going on 
to the making and selling of philtres, drugs, and poisons. By this 
detestable trade she amassed large gains, and her house was actually 
besieged by the ignorant and credulous ladies, who firmly believed in 
the virtue of philtres for securing or retaining affection, and in the 
most absurd astrological, magical system of medicine. After an in- 


* The motto of that grand old house is well known for its simplicity of 
pride, “ Roy ne suis: Prince ne daigne: Rohan je suis.” 

t There is still pointed out by those who know well the under history of 
Paris a house near the Rue Cherche-Midi, where there lived at that time a 
poor woman of singular piety, who kept a very humble shop and sold 
wine. The better portions of the clergy and laity knew that little shop well, 
for they used to frequent it, not to buy wine, but to seek spiritual advice, 
light, and help, in their various works and ministrations of charity, 
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credible quantity of time and pains and torture had been bestowed on 
crowds of prisoners, and after such conflicting accounts from witnesses 
that even La Reynie’s brain began to grow confused, the evidence 
given against the reigning favourite, Madame de Montespan, grew so 
painfully significant that the king determined to close the trials. He 
desired Colbert to consult the skilful advocate, Duplessis; and in 
order to shield Madame de Montespan, whose traffic with La Voisin 
was clearly proved, the proceedings were cut short and the Chambre 
des Poisons was closed. La Voisin was sentenced to be burnt alive ; 
thirty-six persons were executed in the ordinary way; and several 
hundreds of lesser criminals were condemned to the galleys, to 
exile, and to perpetual imprisonment in the various fortresses of 
France. One of these was a poor gentleman named Montemajor, 
in the Duke of Luxembourg’s service, who, without trial or proof of 
guilt, was detained in prison for twelve years. Most of the criminals 
punished, indeed, were of the lower class,—retainers, servants, or 
agents of higher powers, for whom they were scape-goats, while the 
guiltier went free. But for these, as well as the other thousand 
facts of the privileged license of the time, a heavy reckoning was 
hereafter to come. These were the hidden roots of the French 
Revolution, in which, a hundred years later, the innocent suffered for 
their fathers’ sins, 

Among the fantastic and revolting records of the Chambre des 
Poisons, one story stands out as a kind of poem of tragic pathos,— 
the life and death of Madame de Fontanges, whose violent death and 
less consoling end lends a sadder interest to her fate than attaches 
even to Mademoiselle de la Vallitre. Her beautiful radiant face, 
her glory of golden hair, and all the grace and charm of her eighteen 
years, might seem to mark her out for an innocent and happy lot, if 
she had never been exposed to the fatal chance of the king’s notice. 
Most happily for her, his fancy only lasted for a few short months, 
after which, utterly despising the offers of titles, tabourets, pensions, 
diamonds, and other empty consolations, Madame de Fontanges 
resolved to retire altogether from the world. It was, perhaps, then 
that she had time to perceive how much her health was failing, and 
that, without any visible cause, she seemed prostrate and falling 
away. Dispirited and sad, pale, and scarcely to be recognised, her . 
beautiful face was seen for the last time in her carriage with eight 
horses, slowly traversing the road to Chelles.* From thence she 

* “Si triste qu’on en avoit pitié, la belle perdant tout son sang, pile, 
changée, accablée de tristesse, méprisant quarante mille écus de rente, et 
wn tabouret qu'elle a, et voulant la santé et le caur du roi qwelle n'a pas.” 


(Madame de Sevigné.) 
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went to Port Royal, and there, after about a year of lingering sick- 
ness and suffering, and without any known malady, she pined and 
died. Her death was attributed to poisoned milk given her by 
Madame de Montespan. 

It was not to be supposed that the proceedings of the Chambre 
des Poisons, involving as they did the reputation and life of some of 
the noblest or most powerful families of France, could go on with- 
out drawing down a perfect storm of indignation upon the conscien- 
tious chef-de-police. In fact, La Reynie was absolutely hated by the 
court party, and the Duke de Bouillon and his connections, especially, 
vowed vengeance upon him for the uncompromising way in which he 
had conducted the examination of the duchess before the Chamber. 
All the pretty ways of this lady, and the bold witty impertinence of 
her replies to the judges, could not save her from the consequences 
of her wickedness or folly in dealing with La Voisin, and she was 
among the number of those exiled from the capital and court. The 
Marquis de Feuquitres, also brought up before the Chamber, said 
that La Reynie was nothing but a mad fool, running up and down 
through Paris looking for people to imprison, Even the acute 
judgment of Madame de Sevigné was clouded by the colouring of 
the day, and she wrote to Madame de Maintenon these words, 
which have been often brought up against the Lieutenant of Police: 
“ Monsieur de la Reynie’s reputation is abominable. You are right 
in saying that the mere fact of his being alive proves that there are no 
poisoners in France.” 

The truth is, that La Reynie was much too good for his time 
and the people with whom he had to deal. Thoroughly single- hearted 
and obedient, he relied entirely upon the king’s good faith in the 
poisoning matter, and concluded that his first commands upon the 
subject were to be obeyed in their full spirit. And being as fearless 
as he was devoid of human respect, he travelled straight forward 
through the mass of evidence, resolved to carry out the law, if ne- 
cessary, in regard to Madame de Montespan or Madame de Soissons 
exactly as towards the meanest servant accused. We have already 
abundantly seen that Louis was not worthy of such a servant. 
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III.—Own tHe Peak, AND DOWN AGAIN. 


Our guides had been a little anxious about this first winter attempt 
to climb the Peak. They now told us that it had been deemed 
impossible in Oratava, but “as for the sefiora, she could not even 
reach the second Estancia (de los Ingleses), and there she stood on 
the Corona.” From the point upon which we stood at this moment, 
it is said that on a clear day the eye can take in the distance of 800 
miles in circumference of ocean, grasping, as from a balloon, the 
whole of Teneriffe, the whole fourteen Canaries, and part of the west 
coast of Africa. The Peak has been viewed from the deck of a ship 
at the distance of 155 miles, but the average is 135. Humboldt 
says: “The volcano overwhelms with its mass the little island which 
serves as its base, and it shoots up from the bosom of the waters to a 
height three times loftier than the region where the clouds float in 
summer. If it shot forth flames it would serve as a lighthouse for 
260 leagues.” Unfortunately for us, the banks of clouds below were 
too thick for us to do more than obtain a view of the surrounding 
mountain tops and the country beneath us. The sea we could behold 
only at a great distance, but the horizon was very clear. Won- 
derfully deceptive, indeed, every thing was in point of distance and 
effect. We spent forty minutes on the summit examining the crater, 
and looking around us; the latter part of the time I fell fast asleep 
from sheer fatigue, and was awakened by my husband hallooing to 
me that my clothes were on fire. It was too true. I pocketed spe- 
cimens of obsidian, sulphur, and pumice. It was piercing cold, though 
with a burning sun; and we were choked and sickened by the smelt 
of the sulphur, which arose in fetid puffs from the many-coloured sur- 
face,—dead white, purple, dull red, green, and brilliant yellow. A 
something of awe stole over me as my husband almost poked his. 
head into the holes, whence issued the jets of steam. I could not. 
help thinking of the fearful catastrophes that had taken place; how 
eruptions, perhaps from that very hollow, had desolated Teneriffe, and 
yet there we were fearlessly poking our inquisitive heads into it. What 
if this should be the instant of another great convulsion? When 
young, I used to look with great awe on the picture, in Ausop’s Fables, 
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of the mouse running over the lion’s head : I felt a sensation of the 
same kind now. 

I did not experience any of the sensations described by most 
travellers to the Peak, such as sickness, pains in the head or interior, — 
or faintness and difficulty of breathing; though the air was rare even 
in the extreme, and although I am of a highly sensitive and nervous 
temperament, and suffer all these symptoms when obliged to lead a 
sedentary life and deprived of open air and hard exercise. This 
induces me to believe that these sufferings have nothing to do with 
the Peak, its sulphur or air, but proceed from functionary derange- 
ment, brought to a crisis by extra exertion and excitement. I found 
my brain clear, and the air and height delightfully exhilarating, and 
I could have travelled thus for a month with much pleasure. The 
only inconvenience that I did experience was from the sun, which 
appeared to concentrate its heat upon each of us as a focus, 
and from the piercing cold and severe wind, the two combining, 
so that my head and face were frozen and yet scorched, until the latter 
became like a perfect mask of hard red skin, as well as my lips and 
the inside of my mouth. My hands, feet, and knees also were torn 
by the rocks, and I was a little bruised by sleeping on the stones, but 
this was all; my only difficulty about breathing proceeded from 
the labour of climbing on my hands and feet. My guide also told 
me that I was the only sefiora who had performed some feat or other ; 
but I could not exactly understand what, as I know other women have 
ascended the Peak; and the intrepid Mrs. Piazzi Smyth accompanied 
her husband every where. 

I should like to relate what we saw during our forty minutes’ 
exaltation. We could distinguish, peeping through the clouds, the 
wall-like Fortaleza, the hills of Guimar, and Monte Rasca (the south 
point of the island). The clouds had, we remarked, all the effect of 
a deluge. The Peak is generally clear till 8.30. On that day we 
were unfortunate. Below, on the north-west side of the crater, is a 
deep gorge, and below that again, a field of black lava, which, we 
both agreed, would have been improved by moonlight, and which is 
remarkable as the source of the stream which, in 1705, destroyed 
Garachio, the only port in Teneriffe. It sent forth an immense 
stream of lava, which rolled down towards the town, divided imme- 
diately above it into two streams, enclosing the unfortunate place be- 
tween two rivers of fire down to the sea, thus obliging the wretched 
inhabitants to choose between fire and water. Shortly afterwards 
a similar eruption, seven miles to the north-west, flowed straight 
through Garachio and thus destroyed the port. To the west rose 
Chajorra 9885 feet above the sea, rent and torn with a deep gash, three- 
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quarters of a mile in diameter. A little east of north lay the Pinal 
de Ycod el Alto; on the left, looking towards Guajara (which Pro- 
fessor Smyth calls the present Monte Somma), four miles south of 
the Peak, were Los Corales and the Tiro del Guanches; the latter a 
deep defile in the great crater walls, with a castellated eminence pro- 
jecting above. Between the Tiro and Los Corales are two fantastic 
peaks, Del Guanche and the Sombrero. Professor Smyth says, speak- 
ing of the great crater, “ Probably at work in its day under the sea, 
this crater has a diameter of eight miles, its walls are giant moun- 
tain ranges, and its outward slopes extend over so many thousands of 
square miles that its upheaval must have sensibly altered the earth’s 
centre of gravity.” He further says that sailors might sail all round 
the island and have no notion of these internal annular cliffs, nor would 
the natives have any idea of the existence of these bold features with- 
out making the absolute ascent. 

At 8.30 we began the descent, planting our pikes and our heels 
in the soft stuff, sliding down ten or twelve yards at a time. We 
accomplished in a quarter of an hour the descent to the little plain 
base. Here we breathed for a few moments, and then started again 
for the descent of that well-named Mal Pais. It was even worse 
to descend than to climb it. I only wondered how we ever got up 
in the dark without breaking our ankles or legs over these colossal 
ruins, called the “ Slobberings” of the Peak. Twice I twisted my 
ankle, though not badly, in the loose masses, and was thus warned 
that it was better to take my time than incur a serious hurt. My 
companions were most considerate to me, both going and coming, 
begging me not to be ashamed to stop as often and as long as I 
liked. We were therefore two hours coming down, picking up my 
discarded garments on the way, and inclining a little to the right 
to see the ice cave, Cueva de Yelo, which took us perhaps twenty 
minutes. It is a large cavern in the rock, hung with huge icicles, 
and frozen over even in March in the interior. There was no cross 
to mark the spot; perhaps the wind had blown it away. This im- 
mense hollow cave is in summer filled with clear water, now ice. 
It looks as if it had been made by man; yet it is natural. It is 
unpleasant and difficult to descend to it in winter, even for the 
neveros, or peasants, who convey ice and snow to the country. The 
ladder left by Professor Smyth was still there; but as it was slip- 
pery with ice, and as the whole place was frozen over, I, being 
extremely fatigued, did not like to make the descent, but sat on 
the edge, watching Manuel go down into it. It is said that this 
cave is only the upper aperture of a tunnel eight or eleven miles 
long, which communicates with the sea at Ycod el Alto, on the coast, 
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where there is a corresponding aperture in the rocks, and whence 
the water empties itself into the sea. A dog is said once to have 
made his way through ; but luckily this is not an article of faith. 

The fantastic shapes of the black blocks of lava are wonderful 
and amusing. We could pick out every kind of animal — men, 
women, children, birds, and fish—all in natural alto relievo. Pro- 
fessor Smyth described one, which we saw and observed ourselves 
before we read his book; that of a Spanish nun, robed in a mantilla, 
and her hands joined in prayer. He says, on showing the photo- 
graph at home, people would hardly believe that his wife had not 
placed herself amongst the blocks to personate the nun. At 10.30 
we reached the “ Estancia Smyth” once more. Manuel, who had 
been his guide, showed us every part of it, and his own room in 
particular; also where the “ Tormentos,” as he called the instru- 
ments, were placed. My husband took off his hat to it, and saluted 
it in English, in honour of Professor Smyth and his Teneriffian 
exploits and charming book. The estancia was composed of walls 
of stone in small compartments. Professor Smyth gives in his book 
a most amusing description of a party of peasants, in a goat-tending 
district in the mountains, paying him a visit en masse, having heard 
the rumour, as far off as their pass, or glen, that an Englishman 
had appeared on the Peak with a glass so big that he could see 
goats in the moon! They were delighted with their pilgrimage and 
all the wonders they were shown. Some of these mountaineers are 
more likely than any others in the island to be of real Guanche 
descent; and fine specimens they are. We now descended the place 
we had climbed on horseback in the night. How the poor beasts 
ever came up it is my astonishment; and I am sure if it had been 
daylight I should have been frightened out of my life. It was a 
case of “poling” down on our heels again; and our two guides 
hailed the two below with a Guanche whistle, which meant “ Put 
the kettle on.” 

We reached our estancia at 10.50. I was now rather exhausted, 
so I drank a bowl of strong green tea, and performed a kind of toilette, 
under the lee of a rock, taking off the remnants of my gloves and 
boots, and replacing them with others which I had fortunately taken 
the precaution to bring. I then wanted to lie down and sleep, but, 
alas, there was no shade except in the snow-drifts; so I tied a wet 
towel round my head, erected an umbrella over it, and slept for half 
an hour, while my husband and the men breakfasted and re-loaded 
the mules. The men are wonderfully clever at this process. Is it 
not their calling? ard have they not been at it from the cradle? 
At first, I used to feel anxious about breakables, until my husband, 
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who is an old traveller, assured me that I should cause the accident 
by interfering ; and I soon remarked that they would pack a basket 
of eggs on a mule’s back, and then, let the mule jog up and down the 
mountains, let it fight or let it roll, not an egg would be cracked, 
though their packing appears to be done in the easiest and most 
careless way in the world. But, were I a mule, I should strongly 
object to that last girth, which is screwed round and round with a 
bit of wood something like an elephant’s tusk, at each side, and ap- 
propriately called a “ garotte.” My husband now called me. There 
were four ravens, perched on different rocks, awaiting our leavings, 
and a beautiful and rare eagle sailing about, as if he did not mean to 
leave them much spoil; but none were within shot. We sent the 
animals down the remainder of the steep descent, which had taken up 
our last three-quarters of an hour yesterday, from the estancia where 
we slept to the commencement of the Cajiadas, and we followed them 
on foot. We pocketed specimens of the pumice, lava, and obsidian 
with which it is strewed, and arrived at the plain in about half an 
hour. Once more we were almost on level ground, that is, on the 
desert, 15 miles in circumference, surrounding the formidable moun- 
tain. After that is passed, there are still ranges of mountains and 
country to descend to reach Oratava. This desert, Las Cafiadas, is 
divided into seven or eight different tracts of country, all bearing 
different names. ‘The weather was perfect. There was less wind 
than usual, and it was in the right quarter too—north-east; our 
only drawbacks had been, the absence of the moon after dark, the 
bank of clouds while we were on the Corona, and the intense cold 
and heat both at once. 
: We had a hot but pleasant ride for two hours. The scene was 
truly a desert; blasts of furnace-like air seemed to scorch us up. 
We first descended the hilly Cafiadas, and passed the big masses of 
basalt, which assumed all manner of fantastic shapes, as an old man 
with a cap on, a cat, a tombstone, a human skull. Here I sawa 
small bird; but it flew past me so quickly into a retama, that I do 
not know what it was. We then came to the flat Cafiadas, with the 
red blocks of lava, a retama here and there, still increasing in 
size as we descended. My horse amused himself with shying at the 
snow, and then at. the black and red masses of rock, and we were 
occasionally diverted by a mule-fight. Thus we rode over the twelve 
miles of desert, and passed through the gates of Teura by two 
o'clock, when we reached the Estancia de la Cierra, the half-way 
station, and the clear space in the forest of retamas where we stopped 
yesterday. Here we halted for an hour, unloaded, tied up our beasts 
with their nose-bags, and ate our luncheon, giving all the remnants 
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of provisions and bottles to the men. We then begged Manuel to 
take us a longer and more varied road home; and after some demur 
among themselves, the men agreed to take us by the road of Cruz- 
Santa, a very bad one, running by the side of a deep and rough 
barranco called La Corredera. I believe this was done to punish us 
for not going straight home, as the proper and prettiest détour would 
have been by Ycod el Alto. I was not prepared for such a finale as 
this last ride home, without which we should have arrived perfectly 
fresh, instead of tired and exhausted. We remounted at 3 p.m., and 
for three hours and a half we rode down a goat-track which resembled 
the depths of a barranco. It was the dry bed of a river, with rocks 
balanced upon each other like the débris of the ruins of a building 
fallen down a hill; descending piles of boulders and loose stones 
only fit for a chamois. We kept our horses well in hand, and they 
came down hardly making a mistake; but it was tiresome after so 
hard a couple of days. The scenery was beautiful. To our left, and 
behind us, was a mountain country covered with retamas and shrubs, 
and a background consisting of a higher straight range sloping to 
the sea, and, as we neared it, with the sun going down behind it. 
Far to our right was a deep rocky ravine or barranco, with pretty 
banks, and herds of wild goats and kids. The goats are the de- 
scendants of the Guanche flocks, Vandyke brown in colour, with long 
twisted horns, venerable beard, and hair like a lion’s mane. As we 
neared home, cultivated fields, looking green and fresh, trees and 
cottages, peasants with their flocks, and the sea beneath, came into 
view ; but we were ever going up and down mountains, till we 
reached a road almost level with the Villa de Oratava, which our 
guides said was good enough for a coach. It certainly was better 
than what we had left, but we should not have ridden an English 
horse upon it. We passed the village of Cruz-Santa,—cottages, 
pretty brooks, rocks, and more barranco,—and again emerged into 
the civilised road of Realejo, from which we had set out. The 
peasants were grouped at their cottage-doors, in their Sunday cos- 
tumes, and stared at our raw faces. Manuel knew every one, and 
the men travelled along singing, and reciting our exploits on the 
way. Our poor beasts had been without water from the hour 
they started. They would not eat snow as the mules did, and the 
only water was frozen. My poor “ Negro,” seeing a woman with a 
keg of water on her head, rushed at it; but his master would not let 
him have a drop till we reached the hotel, for fear he should suffer 
from colic. Right glad was I when we neared the Fonda; and the 
trickling of the mountain stream that runs by it caught his ear, and 
he became unmanageable. I gave him his head, and as soon as the 
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stream was reached I jumped off, took the bit from his mouth, and 
let him drink his fill. We were in the hotel at 7 p.m., where we 
found a friend kindly waiting for us with some anxiety, as our suc- 
cess was so much doubted in the town before we started. We took 
some tea, and then went.to bed at once. Manuel Reyas is a first- 
rate guide, a superior man for his station, and most trustworthy in 
every way. I cannot forbear praising the godd-humour, obliging- 
ness, and cool dexterity with which every thing was managed. The 
three others were good-humoured and hard-working; and as a proof 
of their honesty, I may mention that when half-way up the Mal Pais, 
I threw my jacket off, with a pound’s worth of silver loose in one of 
the pockets; and though they knew it was there, not one halfpenny 
was missing. It was easy enough for them to have ignored the 
presence of the coin, and I should have supposed that it had slipped 
between the rocks out of the open pockets. I cannot say enough of 
their attention to me in trying to add to my comforts as one of the 
weaker sex, and to remove any difficulties I had to encounter; and 
I can only say that, with those four men, any woman who has the 
will might ascend the Peak in the middle of winter. 
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I. 


I swat never forget a conversation which I had with M. Cousin in 
the course of the winter of 1862. Iwas then at Cannes, whither 
the illustrious writer had come for the first time in search of sun- 
shine. He was then living in the little villa Des Anges on that 
coast, planted with olive and orange trees, which borders the road to 
Antibes, and between the wooded heights and the sea, which is heard 
murmuring at the distance of a few paces. That simple dwelling, far 
removed from the noise of the world, on the bay of Cannes, which 
was as calm and blue as a lake, at the foot of the first range of the 
Alps, and under the lovely light of an Elysian sky, reminded me, by the 
lowliness and the beauty of its position of the little corner of earth in 
which the sage of old dreamt of a sweet forgetfulness of the world 
and its occupations. 

Assuredly M. Cousin had not forgotten either the one or the 
other. But at that time his one thought in this solitude was the 
care of his health. He spoke of it incessantly; continually com- 
plained of his infirmities, and even exaggerated them, feigning de- 
spondency in order to elicit words of hope, finding ease nowhere, and 
detained at Cannes less by its delightful climate than by the friend- 
ships which he had formed there. His chief friends were Lord 
Brougham and M. Merimée, with whom he had frequent conversa- 
tions, as well as with other less distinguished persons with whom 
he was on terms of no less intimacy. At the distance of only a few 
steps the villa de l’Etoile reminded him of M, de Tocqueville, who 
in the preceding year had there given up to God a soul which had 
been first reconciled to Him, and whose last moments were full of 
heaven. 

What impression was made upon his mind by the vicinity of this 
place, which bore such recent marks of the footsteps of his friend? 


* We are indebted for this interesting and lucid sketch of the distin- 
guished French philosopher, whose death was so lately announced, to the 
courtesy of the editor of the Revue d'Economie Chrétienne, The article is 
from the pen of M. l’Abbé Baunard, the author of a work lately reviewed in 
our own pages, Le Doute et ses Victimes, 
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M. Cousin acknowledged that he shrank from treading those paths 
so full of sorrowful remembrances, and I presume also of painful 
warnings. For let it not be said that M. Victor Cousin was sur- 
prised by death; he felt it coming. 

God, who loves noble souls, and would have them for His own, 
had not withheld from him those sure forebodings which, like rays 
from on high, herald the first dawn of the gréat day which is ap- 
proaching. This celebrated old man, then more than seventy years 
of age, knew it; he spoke of it himself, and I haye never seen a more 
eloquent image of a lofty soul struggling mournfully between the 
burden of the past and the fear of the future. 

No one, however obscure, ever failed to receive a kindly though 
somewhat solemn reception from M, Cousin. That solemnity had 
already struck me one day when I saw him on his sick bed in his 
room at the Sorbonne. He was the same at Cannes. I see him 
now, walking, talking, gesticulating, then suddenly standing still on 
the little terrace of his villa, where he used to sun himself. Almost 
at the beginning of the conversation he had begun to extol, as he 
often did, the sublimity of the religion which he did not practise. 

You would have taken him for the most tenderly devoted son 
of that Church which he had been so seriously accused of attacking. 
“‘ Why,” said he to me, “instead of losing time in trifling disputes, 
do not men employ all their zeal in seeking out and making known 
the sublime harmony between faith and the soul? There are ad- 
mirable things on this subject in the Fathers of the Church. It is 
a subject which I never cease to recommend to the study of all the 
young priests whom I know.” 

Meanwhile he grew animated, and gradually assumed that magis- 
terial emphasis which the old professor rarely laid aside; his eyes 
flashed, and as I looked at his beautiful white head I thought of 
Plato on the Cape of Sunium; and I remember now the tone in 
which he said: “ We philosophers steer at random, liable to error 
and in danger of shipwreck. Philosophy is a voyage of discovery, 
of bold adventurous discovery; a voyage in search of the unknown, 
in search of the infinite ; a voyage in which we often know not where 
we shall land. But you have the compass, the map, the stars, the 
pilot, the haven.” 

Who would not have been deceived? I was, I must acknow- 
ledge, fascinated by these fervent words, which I took for acknow- 
ledgments of truth; and it seemed to me, as so many others have 
believed, that Christianity was not far from that soul. How strongly 
did he express his confidence in God, repeating that he accounted 
Him the best of Fathers, that he prayed to Him daily, and that he 
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caused those of his household to pray also! I knew not yet the 
thousand subterfuges of that intellect so unhappily fruitful in re- 
sources against the truth. Nothing could be better, more satisfac- 
tory, so long as the conversation was confined to generalities with 
which faith has nothing to do. But no sooner did we come to the 
teaching of the Church, no sooner did we set foot on that field of 
authority and of the supernatural, which is the only true land of 
believers, than there was always in the phraseology of the philo- 
sopher, not a radical and formal denial, but such a reticence, or 
such a purpose of non-reception, as seemed to belong far less to an 
error of the understanding than to the rebellion of the soul which 
refuses to submit. I soon came to understand him. In this navi- 
gation of philosophy M. Cousin preferred his adventurous course to 
our security, the perils of reason to the certainty of faith, and the 
tempests of the sea to the calm shelter of the haven. 

After that day I often saw M. Cousin, at home, or in his walks, 
sometimes even, I must say, on his way to church, where he loved to 
mingle with the crowd. I often heard him approach the same sub- 
jects, and take delight in the same questions, but without ever coming 
to a conclusion. Now this was the misfortune and the fault of his 
life, as well as of his philosophy—it was inconclusive. He was a 
Platonist; why was he not a Christian? Like Virgil in the immortal 
poem of Dante, he reached the threshold of heavenly light, but 
without quitting the shadows in which his proud genius obstinately 
dwelt. 

The day, perhaps, is not yet come to speak the last word upon 
that existence so full of glory, if glory be measured by the greatness 
of talent rather than by the greatness of the work effected by it. 
For a little time yet the mourning of literature and of history must 
be respected, and a silent reverence be paid to the grave. Philo- 
sophy, art, and literature will give their judgment, and the Church 
must award hers. Is it not her testimony, indeed, which pronounces 
definitively on the lives of men and on their true value? She will 
pronounce her sentence in the course of time. The life which has 
just passed away will be weighed by her in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary. What will her sentence be? If we are not yet allowed to 
judge, the cause is at least opened, the witnesses are called, and per- 
haps those have the best right to be heard, who shall unite charity to 
truth, and temper sorrow by respect. 


II. 


There was nothing in the birth of M. Victor Cousin which pre- 
destined him to fame, as there was perhaps nothing, or next to no- 
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thing, in his nature which predestined him to philosophy. He was, 
as is well known, the son of an obscure watchmaker at Paris, and of 
a very good woman, whose Christian and virtuous life was often the 
subject of the philosopher's conversation. He went to school as a 
child without thinking of Plato or the Academy; he passed his days 
in the Rue St. Antoine, taking no heed of the princesses of the 
Fronde. There, one fine evening, he was fortunate enough, we are 
told, to succeed in rescuing a poor little schoolboy of the Lycée 
Charlemagne, whom his quarrelsome schoolfellows were pursuing 
with hisses and blows. This schoolboy, the young Vignier, was 
rich; the next day Madame Vignier came herself to thank her 
son’s deliverer, and offered to place him at her own expense at the 
Pension Massin. The child turned her favours to good account. Six 
years afterwards Cousin was the first pupil of the Lycée Charlemagne, 
where he gained the prize of rhetoric. 

In 1810, at the age of eighteen, having attained the Baccalaureate, 
he entered the Ecole Normale. Every thing was then new in these 
institutions. M. Cousin, like every Parisian child, was young, lively, 
ardent, and full of enthusiasm. The school which he now entered 
was still younger than himself, and a sort of spring breeze seemed to 
fan the heads of these young teachers of the future. 

Philosophy had her share in the revival. From the limbo of 
sensualism to which she had been condemned by the system of Con- 
dillac, she was slowly emerging into the twilight of a still timid 
spiritualism. 

M. Laromiguiére, the last lingering inhabitant of the school of 
transformed sensation, had at least the gift of eloquence and the 
charm of imagination. By these he captivated his brilliant neophyte. 
“M. Laromiguiére,” he says himself, “spoke with a clearness and a 
grace which removed the very appearance of a difficulty, and with a 
frankness and kindliness which fascinated the intellect and subdued 
the heart.”* The disciple was carried away. ‘I retain,” he says, 
“and shall always retain, a grateful and affectionate remembrance of 
the day in 1811 when, as a pupil of the Ecole Normale, devoted to 
the teaching of literature, I heard M. Laromiguiére for the first time. 
That day decided my whole life. It took me away from my first 
studies, which promised me peaceful success, to throw me into a 
career which has been full of conflicts and storms. I am not Male- 
branche, but I felt as I listened to M, Laromiguiére what it is 
said that Malebranche felt when he opened by chance a treatise’of 


Descartes.”+ 


* M, Cousin, Fragments philosophiques, t. i. p. 23. t Ibid. p. 24. 
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He was now, then, a philosopher; but, be it remembered, it was 
literature which brought him to philosophy. What he loved in his 
master was not so much his ideas, which he afterwards laid aside, 
as his spirit, his grace, his clearness, and his eloquence, which he 
borrowed from him, and with which he was soon to enrich himself, 
With him philosophy was rather an art than a science. Such it 
appeared to him on this first glimpse ; such was it to appear through- 
out his whole life, to a mind which sought beauty rather than truth, 
and which, like Plato, would willingly have placed the latter in the 
second degree of perfection. 

What was the result? In the following year, when M. Royer- 
Collard occupied the chair of M. Laromiguiére, and brought with 
him equal eloquence with loftier ideas, M. Cousin “ detached him- 
self,” as he says himself, “ from the beaten road of Condillac to enter 
the unfrequented paths of the Scotch philosophy.” This time it was 
novelty which captivated him; friendship and admiration did the 
rest; and Maine de Biran finished the philosophical conversion of 
the man who was one day to be the apostle of philosophy. These 
were his three masters. All three ended their lives in the public 
profession, both doctrinal and practical, of true Christianity. Was 
not this an example? And must not the memory of those names so 
dear to his youth have come before their old disciple in his later 
years as a warning or a reproach from on high ? 

Meanwhile he had himself become a teacher. At twenty-three 
he made his début as Professor of Philosophy and Literature at the 
Ecole Normale. This was in 1815. A new career had opened 
before him which he was to pursue for more than sixty years with so 
much energy, enthusiasm, and renown. Young France was at that 
period intoxicated with the enthusiasm for liberty. The Ecole Nor- 
male was fain to believe itself the sanctuary and philosophy the 
priestess of the new revelation. There was an intense fervour for 
study, and metaphysics had no abyss too deep to be sounded by 
these intrepid pioneers of new-born science. I should terrify my 
readers if I were to enumerate the subjects taken for their theses by 
such candidates as MM. Bautain, Jouffroy, Damiron, and Fribault, 
then in the flower of their age and their renown. Occasionally the 
most illustrious members of the Council of Public Instruction, the 
Council of State, and the Institute, MM. Royer-Collard, De Serre, 
Camille Jordan, Cuvier, Maine de Biran, De Gerando, Ampére, and 
the Abbé de Frayssinous, came to stimulate these hardy labourers, 
whose exertions were worthy of a better cause, by their applause or 


by proposing objections. 
“ We all love at this day,” wrote M. Cousin, nine or ten years 
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afterwards, “ to think of that time so dear to memory, when, ignorant 
of the world and unknown to it, plunged in meditation on the eternal 
problems of the human mind, we passed our time in trying solutions 
which have since undergone many modifications, but which interest 
us still on account of the efforts which they cost us, and the sincere, 
animated, and persevering’ research of which they were the result. 
. . « » Who does not love to speak of the happy days of his life? And 
with us pupils and teachers of the Ecole Normale our happy days 
were those of our obscure labours in our beloved school. A little 
good was done there in silence.”* 

We may doubt this good; we must regret that this sap of life 
put forth no flowers or fruits for heaven ; we must deplore to see so 
much masculine strength idly wasted on vain abstractions. But, at 
the same time, we cannot but envy that noble intellectual passion which 
is no longer to be seen in the youth of our day. Our young men 
have too much to do in enjoying themselves to have time to think; 
but then men thought, studied, and sought after truth. There was 
in the extraordinary fervour of these souls wherewithal to reconstitute 
a glorious Christian epoch such as the religion of Christ had already 
three times given to the world in the fourth, the thirteenth, and the 
seventeenth centuries. Did not all these three great periods begin 
with philosophy, and did not they all follow upon great social trans- 
formations ? 

But in order to do this, the new school must be built upon the 
Sacred Rock, its founders must not isolate it from the Church, nor 
hew out cisterns for themselves when they have the fountains of living 
water close at hand. It is because they have thus deceived and 
separated themselves that the living forces which were intended for 
edification have turned to destruction, and threaten us with such 
wide-spread ruin. It is because of this delusion and division that 
our century has seen the hopes of its fair beginning end sorrowfully 
in civil war, disturbance, and chaos. That disturbance was felt even 
then, at least at the bottom of men’s souls. There were many with 
whom this ardour for study was a thirst which nothing in the teach- 
ing of their school could satisfy. Side by side with the triumphant 
memories of M. Cousin we have the self-accusing recollections of 
Jouffroy, sadly repeating : “I awaited these lessons with impatience ; 
but, brilliant as they were, they fell far short of the things of which 
I was dreaming, and which tormented my intellect and my heart.” I 
have already described what this torment was. Many others suffered 
from it; and it was the strength and the weakness of that celebrated 
school to furnish philosophy at once with its most ardent apostles 
and its most miserable victims. 


* M, Cousin, Fragments philosophiques, t. i, p. 876, 
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IIl. 


What, then, was this philosophy? We can hardly conceive what 
trouble M. Cousin took in his later years to give his writings of dif- 
ferent periods the appearance of a vast unity of principles and of 
aim, from which he looked for his chief renown. Now this unity is 
just that in which he was deficient. His philosophy, as he practised 
it, and as he afterwards reduced it to form in eclecticism, is not a 
system, it is a critical exposition; it is a history, not a science. 
Strictly speaking, we may discover a development—a progress, if 
you will; but there is no synthesis, and the movement of that essen- 
tially changeful mind may be divided into three successive periods 
which also mark the stages of his life. There was, in the first place, 
a tentative period, in which he was feeling his way through the three 
philosophies, sensualist, Scotch, and German. Then, when the Ecole 
Normale and the Sorbonne were restored to him under the Martignac 
ministry, eclecticism took form and began a stormy reign. Lastly, 
when the revolutions had changed his destiny, and age had brought 
him better thoughts, M. Cousin devoted himself specially to history, 
held to eclecticism only by a lingering feeling of paternity, and main- 
tained for his philosophy the honour of a spiritualism which alone 
gave it life, and which alone constituted its unity. It is very easy 
to trace these variations in the history of his works and of his teach- 
ing. Itis at the same time the history of his enthusiasms and of 
his delusions. 

As the disciple of Laromiguiére he had begun, as we have seen, 
by taking on trust the system of Condillac; but it is only just to say 
that he did not retain it long. It was scarcely possible that a mind 
so eminently artistic as that of M. Cousin could rest with complacency 
in theories so devoid of beauty and sublimity as those of transformed 
sensation. Moreover, they belonged to an old school, and it behoved 
him to be new with the new age. Locke, Condillac, Hobbes, and 
Helvetius, therefore, soon descended from the pedestal upon which 
the young teacher now placed Thomas Reid, Dugald Stewart, Adam 
Smith, Beattie, and Hutcheson. M. Cousin announced this revolu- 
tion as his greatest triumph. “ Then,” he wrote in the introduction 
to the Essays—“ then the French philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury returned into the path of that great and immortal spiritualist 
philosophy, which throughout the course of history has shared the 
vicissitudes of human thought, which begins with Socrates and Plato, 
rekindles and supports the generous old age of?Cicero, shines again 
more than once in the night of the Middle Ages, serves as a torch 
to the seventeenth century, is eclipsed in the eighteenth, together 
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with the national strength and greatness, and which, thanks to God, 
numbers amongst us at this day many and highly-respected interpre- 
ters in every branch of literature.”* 

So far all was well. The Scotch philosophy, which was wholly 
psychological, was wise, moderate, honest, and reasonable in its con- 
clusions. M. Cousin might have pursued this career undisturbed ; 
he might have continued Royer-Collard, commented on Thomas 
Reid, extolled observation, demonstrated the certainty of external 
perception, listened to the human soul, and analysed the revelations 
of conscience. His eloquence would have sufficed to give life and 
colouring to a school of doctrine somewhat dry indeed, but at least 
harmless. But what originality could he have claimed in this second- 
hand teaching? He wished to stand by himself. Madame de Stael, 
in the best of her works, had just laid Germany open to us. There 
was talk of great philosophers who were also great poets,—a double 
attraction to the young Professor. Condillac had imported his sys- 
tem of ideas from England; Scotland had entered our philosophy 
with Royer-Collard. Why should not Germany also yield to us the 
secrets of her obscure thoughts? The genius of M. Cousin was ex- 
cited to attempt this conquest. He learnt German, passed two 
whole years in the crypts of the psychology of Kant, and then went 
to Germany to visit the schools, as Pythagoras and Plato of yore 
visited the sanctuaries of Egypt. 

The Sphinx awaited him there. The first philosopher whom he 
met upon his way was the famous Hegel. He had not yet acquired 
the great reputation which he afterwards attained, and M. Cousin 
even seems to take credit for having discovered him. “I cannot 
understand,” he said, “ how an obscure young man came to interest 
him; but at the end of an hour he was as much mine as I was 
his; and to the last our friendship, which was more than once tried, 
never failed. From our very first conversation, I divined him, I 
understood him thoroughly, and I felt myself in presence of a su- 
perior man. And when from Heidelberg I continued my journey 
into Germany, I proclaimed him, and in a manner gave him out as 
a prophet every where; and on my return to France I said to my 
friends, ‘ I have seen a man of genius.’” 

Schelling, with whom M. Cousin became acquainted at Munich 
in 1818, impressed him in a way which it is more easy to understand. 
Hegel was “ not very loveable, not very sure of himself, letting fall 
at rare intervals few but deep and somewhat enigmatical words in a 
strong but confused diction, with an unmoved countenance and a 


* M. Cousin, Premiers Essais de Philosophie, avert, de la 3° édit. p. 11. 
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cloudy brow; he was the very image of thought wrapt up in itself. 
Schelling, on the contrary, was thought developing itself; his lan- 
guage, like his eye, was full of light and life. He was naturally 
eloquent.”* Moreover, he was a poet. That intense feeling of poetry 
and of life, as he puts it himself, overcame M. Cousin. After two 
months, passed in the transcendental school of the philosopher of the 
absolute, he returned to France with the ideas of his master. The 
young Lichas brought us the robe of Dejanira. 

It was in 1820 that, after having passed the whole preceding 
year in developing the sensualistic and Scotch system, he approached 
the philosophy of Kant. He extolled his logic, and that logic was 
but a bitter scepticism disguised under the name of the criticism of 
pure reason. He was fascinated by the genius of Hegel,—it was the 
genius of the ancient sophistry so detested by Plato,—and yet he, 
the disciple of Plato, dared to enthrone it in the country of Bossuet, 
Descartes, and Fénelon. He had embraced the system of Schelling; 
“his system,” he wrote, “is the truth ;” and this system was a pan- 
theism a thousand times more extravagant than that of Spinoza.f 
In vain did he attempt in after days to clear himself of all connec- 
tion with the freethinkers of dreamy Germany. There are accusing 
pages in his books; and all his great ability has been unable to dis- 
guise the tendencies of that period of his life. Doubtless he re- 
covered from the errors of this crisis in his life; and for this reason 
we dwell less upon them. But the misfortune of that crisis is that 
it became the malady of an age. The pestilential and revolutionary 
element which came to us from Germany was brought by him. He 
had translated Kant in his lectures at the Sorbonne; Hegel, whom 
he had extolled, was soon translated; Strauss was reproduced, Bauer 
perfected, Schleiermacher copied, and Stirner and Feuerbach soon sur- 
passed. What avails it that he mourned over this inundation, and 
disowned the degenerate children of a philosophy which was no longer 
his own? The invasion dates from him. He opened the flood- 
gates. He did not then perceive that horde of barbarians who pressed 
in the train of their leaders into the citadel of the public reason, but 
it was his unhappy hand which had admitted the first enemy; and 
when Kant had once effected his entrance, the rest followed as a 
matter of course. 


* M. Cousin, Fragments philosophiques, préf. de la 2° édit. p. 27. Vide works 
of Schelling : Bruno, or the Divine and Natural Principle of Things ; Phi- 
losophy and Religion, There it is said, ‘God is the sacred abyss from which 
all that is comes forth, and to which all returns” (Bruno, p. 66). 

¢t Von Schelling. H. Heine, Germany, i. pp. 218, 219. Meeler, Of the 
State of Philosophy in Germany. On the relations of Kogel and M. Cou- 
sin: M, Barchon de Penhoen, History of German Philosophy, i, 215, 223. 
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IV. 


M. Cousin’s courses of lectures were at that period true in- 
tellectual feasts to all his hearers. But let no one fall into the 
mistake of supposing that the philosophy of Kant, was their attraction. 
We have before our eyes the impressions made on the students as 
they transferred them still warm to the journals of the day. Two 
things enkindled and kept alive that enthusiasm, and they were the 
two things which are best loved in France—eloquence of speech, and 
liberalism of thought. “He pronounces his lectures,” wrote M. 
Augustin Thierry, in the Courrier Frangais of that period, “ without 
the assistance of a single note. His improvisation is at once abundant 
and nervous. Thus for eight months together his numerous auditory 
has followed him without the appearance of a moment’s fatigue.” 
An illness which was brought on by his studies endeared him still 
more, says his friend, to his young disciples. Eight hundred young 
men awaited with anxious impatience a young man whom they call 
their master, and whom they surround with their plaudits.* 

These plaudits broke forth whenever the orator pronounced the 
name of liberty. It is true that M. Cousin knew too well how 
keenly the youths of France sympathise with opposition to power to 
miss any opportunity of insinuating some allusion to the subjects of 
the day. His were no hasty expressions, but pathetic philosophical 
tirades on the rights of human society, and great was the power of 
these vehement and daily renewed declamations against the restored 
monarchy. 

“‘Man’s true world is liberty, and his true history is no other 
than the constant progress of his liberty. The ideal of society 
would be the society of liberty upon earth, . . . When a form of society 
has fulfilled its time, when the nation conceives or desires fuller rights 
than it possesses, when what was a support becomes an obstacle, 
when, in short, the spirit of liberty and the love of the people which 
follows it have both withdrawn themselves from the form which was 
once the mightiest and the most adored, the first who lays his hand 
upon that idol now void of the god who once inhabited it, easily 
overthrows it and crumbles it into dust.” 

Thé government was at last alarmed by these attacks. In 1821 
M. Cousin was forbidden to appear again in his chair at the 
Sorbonne. <A year was hardly to elapse before M. Guizot had to 


* M. Augustin Thierry in the Courrier Frangais, 1819, quoted in M, 
Cousin, Philosophie de Kant, appendix, p. 395. 
t M. Cousin, Lsguisse d’un Systéme de Philosophie, p, 880. 
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abandon his. Soon afterwards the Ecole Normale was suppressed, and, 
thus deprived of all his occupations, M. Cousin entered upon a period 
of enforced silence which lasted for six years. He had retired into | 
a humble dwelling in the Rue d’Enfer; but nothing could be more 
painful to him than inactivity. It made himill. Some friends, how- 
ever, consoled him under his proscription: these were young disciples, 
like Georges Farcy, or new adepts, like Santa Rosa, whose suffer- 
ings and doubts I have related elsewhere.* It was thought that he 
would turn this solitude to account; was it not the time to mature 
his system and to elaborate his own thoughts, after having so long 
commented on the thoughts of others? He edited Proclus, he 
translated Plato. No spirit could better harmonise with the philo- 
sophical, artistic, and political tastes of M. Cousin than that of the 
author of the Phedon, of the Phadrus, and of the Republic. For 
was not this Athenian, like himself, the most philosophical of poets, 
and the most poetical of philosophers? It is true that if his genius 
was a meteor in Paganism, its light had grown pale and shadowy 
since Christianity had arisen upon the world. But in the argument 
placed at the beginning of each dialogue, the translator had taken 
care to rekindle the torch of ancient wisdom by the light of the 
Gospel, and the sage of Sunium became almost a god. 

The professor was stifling in his study. He felt that he must 
go forth. In 1824 he went again to Germany; but was seized at 
Dresden by the Prussian police, and imprisoned at Berlin on sus- 
picion of carbonarism. He was visited in his captivity by the new 
promoters of the school of Hegel, MM. Michelet and Gans. This 
was enough to convert him to the system. Moreover, was not there 
every thing to be gained thereby? Instead of professing the absolute 
principles of Emmanuel Kant and Fichte, was it not wiser, or cer- 
tainly more convenient, to embrace the conciliatory principles of a 
realism which takes what is good in every thing and pleases every 
body? This was the eclecticism of Hegel. M. Cousin was not slow 
to make it his own. 

Meanwhile, at the request of M. Royer-Collard, King Charles X. 
had obtained his release. In 1825, therefore, he returned to Paris; 
but what a change had passed over him! His philosophy, only the 
other day critical and exclusive, has become an optimism which 
plumes itself on including all things, and accepting every thing. His 
political system, only the other day restless, aggressive, and revolu- 
tionary, now soars above all parties, feels enthusiasm for none, gives 
pledges to all, and raises its own serene and large impartiality to the 


* Le Doute et ses Victimes, ch, iii, p. 91, 
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pinnacle of a sublime indifference.* M. de Lamennais was amazed 
at the verbal concessions made by the rationalist to orthodoxy; but 
at the same time Pierre Leroux quoted the famous words which he 
himself heard from his master’s mouth, “I humbly take off my hat 
to Catholicism, and I go on with philosophy.”t By his side his 
friends founded the Globe. MM. Dubois, Pierre Leroux, Jouffroy, 
Damiron, Trognon; then, soon afterwards, Charles de Remusat, 
Duchatel, Vitet, Duvergier de Hauranne, Magnin, Sainte Beuve, 
and Thiers, vied with each other in burning incense to the martyr 
philosopher, who had become the idol of the brilliant soirées of the 
Rue Saint Benoit.t In the mean while he was making use of their 
praises to build up his own glory, and laughing at them in his sleeve; 
and in the hour of need he disavowed the journal which had ad- 
dressed so many hymns to him; and all the time he assumed the 
attitude of a sage calmly contemplating the waves of the sea beating 
against the rock on which he stands. He had, he said, lost taste 
Sor martyrdom.§ 

He did not fare the worse for it. When M. de Villéle had 
been overthrown by the elections of 1827, M. de Martignac and M. 
Royer-Collard, now President of the Chamber of Deputies, rein- 
stated M. Cousin in his former chair at the Sorbonne, and on that 
dey he entered on the second phase of his philosophical career. His 
chair was surrounded by a greater concourse than had ever followed 
him before; and when he took possession of it, he installed eclecti- 
cism in it along with himself. 


* M. Lherminier, Lettres & un Berlinois. 

¢ P. Leroux, Mutilation d’un Ecrit posthume de M. Jouffroy, p. 95. 

t The office of the Globe was then in the Rue Saint Benoit, where M. 
Dubois gave very brilliant soirées once a week. 

§ P. Leroux, Mutilation, &c., p. 67. 
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Christian Charity im the Campaign of 1866. 


WE have already treated of the terrible war of last year in a stra- 
tegical point of view—have given our readers the reflections of a 
great military authority on some questions connected with it. We 
propose to devote a few pages now to a much more interesting and 
consoling subject— the exertions of Christian charity to alleviate 
its horrors. When we think at all in detail of these horrors, the 
impression is so painful that we seem to have a right, and to be, 
in a manner, bound to turn for some relief to the soft lights that 
fringe the gloom of the picture. And certainly it is a relief to 
see how, as war becomes more furious and more desolating, and 
the numbers of its victims greater, the heroism of Christian charity 
redoubles its efforts, and seems to extend and multiply itself almost 
in proportion to the increase of the evil. There is something so 
elevating in the idea of self-sacrifice, that it suffices to throw a 
certain dignity over the art of war itself, and inclines us, without 
reference to the justice of any particular quarrel, to regard fighting 
as something grand and noble, rather than as mere hired slaughter, 
or as the infliction of misery. Some sentiment of the dulce et de- 
corum pro patria mori lies under—often in more senses than one 
—our ordinary ‘notion of war, and causes the roll of the drum and 
the roar of the cannon to speak of high-souled endurance rather 
than of widows’ tears, or of ruined homesteads, or of men hurled 
by thousands into eternity delirious with passion, and an imprecation 
their dying cry. But self-sacrifice, entering largely, as no doubt it 
does, into the profession and practice of war, is certainly much more 
conspicuously displayed in the supplementary hosts of messengers of 
charity which are seen eagerly following the combatants on either 
side, and mingling in the din and danger, with no other object than 
that of performing corporal and spiritual works of mercy on an 
extensive scale. 

We borrow the substance of the following article from an in- 
teresting sketch in the Katholik of Mayence, drawn up by one 
who was himself an eye-witness of much that he relates. He tells 
us that at the time when he wrote (the end of last October), there 
were still 12,000 soldiers in the Prussian dominions confined to 
their beds from wounds not yet healed, or from diseases caught 
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during the campaign, and a larger number in Austria and the 
Southern States. He reckons the whole number of sufferers in 
Italy, Bohemia, and on the Maine, who would have had cause to be 
thankful for the outburst of Christian charity which the war ex- 
cited, as no less than 175,000, nearly all Germans. Brief as the 
campaign was, it was signalised not only by the extraordinary car- 
nage of its great battles, but by an unusual quantity of forced 
marching, excessive fatigue, want of provisions, and bivouacking 
in unhealthy positions ; and hence disease slew more even than needle 
guns. The number of Prussian soldiers killed in the various en- 
gagements in Bohemia from the 26th of June to the 3d of July 
was fewer than that of the victims of cholera alone. In several 
hospitals, besides a vast number dying from affections of the lungs 
and heart, the typhus-fever patients equalled the whole number 
of wounded. The cholera spread through the country traversed 
by the armies, and many populous localities were literally decimated 
by it. Many villages and towns also were reduced to all the horrors 
of actual famine, every kind of food having been consumed by the 
starving soldiers, who had marched a whole day without tasting 
any thing. It will be long before the terrors of the summer of 
1866 are forgotten in Bohemia or Bavaria, where both these miseries 
pressed most heavily. 

All Germany was stirred up to the same sort of enthusiastic desire 
to do something to relieve the sufferings of the soldiers, that was so 
widely excited in England by the melancholy tales that reached us 
from the Crimea; and the contributions were far greater and more 
various in proportion than what were collected among us. In several 
respects the results were strikingly similar. At first, even in the 
Prussian armies, although the war had long been in preparation on 
their side, every thing was too late. Many of the wounded died with- 
out any temporal or spiritual mitigation of their sufferings, while 
Sisters of Charity were unable to get to the camp, and stores remained 
undistributed. With the Austrians in Bohemia the deficiencies were 
much more terrible. After the battle of Koniggritz, several thousand 
men lay three whole days and nights where they had fallen, and eighty 
in every hundred perished. Waggons full of the wounded went about 
from place to place without finding any spot where they could dis- 
charge their bleeding and groaning burdens ; every inch of shelter 
was already over-crowded, One priest was left for several days with 
no one to aid him in preparing 6,000 souls for death; and another 
had to make such efforts for three weeks without intermission to keep 
up in some measure to the urgent demands upon him, that he grew 
quite old and grayheaded before relief came. The number and 
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variety, again, of those who crowded in to offer their assistance led to a 
good deal of confusion. Many who came too late to assist in the 
transport of the wounded, for which their activity and courage ad- 
mirably qualified them, had no special aptitude for dressing wounds 
or remaining in silence by a bed-side, and still less of that calmness 
and that readiness to obey which are so essential in a hospital; and 
so, in spite of their zeal and.good intentions, were felt to be very 
much in the way. Almost everywhere the disorder for some days 
seems to have quite equalled that so graphically described by news- 
paper special correspondents at Balaklava. The military commander, 
the head physician, the delegate of the Orders of St. John or of 
Malta, and the superiors of different Catholic and Protestant com- 
munities, were all giving different and discordant directions at once, 
to the bewilderment of the sergeants and nurses, and to the needless 
prolongation of the sufferings of those whom they had come to relieve. 
There were often in one hospital six or seven conflicting elements, 
each of which, ifa separate charge had been assigned to it, would 
have worked successfully itself and not impeded another. Given six 
hospitals and six different bodies of volunteer nurses, one would have 
thought that there ought to have been sufficient organising skill and 
authority to assign a separate hospital to each set of workers, instead of 
mixing them all up or letting them mix themselves up promiscuously 
in each. After a time things got into better order, but the misery 
and needless waste of life had been very great in the interval. When 
the contributions of the charitable all reached the camps, and there 
was time to sort and distribute them, there was almost an embarras 
de richesses, and in some hospitals more than could be consumed. 
The two things that were most in request, and of which the supply 
never equalled the demand, were priests and Sisters of Charity. We 
have no information of the number of priests in the Austrian army; 
but we are told that it was much smaller in proportion than in that 
of their opponents. For the Catholic soldiers of the whole Prussian 
army there were twenty-eight ordinary chaplains, and twenty-nine 
priests in addition specially attached to the ambulances and hospitals. 
Of these twenty-nine, nine were Jesuits, and nine religious of other 
orders. In the course of the campaign the Jesuits were in Bavaria, 
and thus found themselves reintroduced by a victorious Protestant 
army into a Catholic country, from which they had been rigorously 
excluded. The Bavarian army had only seventeen chaplains, and the 
contingents from Hesse, Nassau, Baden, and Wurtemberg, only one 
each. Instead of a chaplain to each regiment, in addition to the 
extra service of the hospitals, which the emergencies of active service 
showed to be imperatively required, there were many divisions of 
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from 12,000 to 15,000 men withonly a single chaplain. The devoted- 
ness and heroism of the Catholic clergy were, as usual, conspicuous, 
and made a great impression on the Protestant officers, They saw 
not one or two, but a considerable number of the priests calmly 
kneeling to give the last Sacraments, with balls whistling all the time 
over their heads, and running from one dying man to another with 
as much ardour as if they had been themselves taking part in the con- 
flict, It was a common thing for the chaplains of the regiments from 
the Rhenish provinces, from Westphalia, and from Prussian Poland, 
to be engaged in hearing confessions till an hour after midnight, and 
then to celebrate at three or four in the morning, and give Commu- 
nion to a whole regiment. A large proportion of these soldiers made 
it their practice to confess and receive Communion before each en- 
gagement, in order to implore the Divine protection and to prepare 
for death, and then to receive Communion again the day after the 
battle in thanksgiving for their preservation. A good Bavarian 
priest gives us the following interesting fragment of his experience of 
the compaign : 


“ Every position has its own burdens, but it has its own joys as 
well: and this is quite the case with the life of a military chap- 
lain. The hours that I spent with the ambulances of Diedorf, 
Kaltennordheim, Rossbrunn, and Zell, will always be among the 
happiest of my life. Ifyou had chanced to see me on these occa- 
sions, with my cassock covered with dirt, my face, hands, and neck 
stained with blood, and my hair full of dust, you would perhaps have 
shuddered at the sight. It is contact with the wounded and the 
dying that brings the priest into this condition. Imagine to yourself 
the state of a poor soldier writhing on the ground, or just placed on 
a litter, and waiting for the moment when the surgeon, who is busy 
with another, will approach to cut off a mutilated limb. His wound 
is wide open, and the smart of it is terrible: the victim by his side, 
who is under the operating knife, is uttering frightful shrieks, which 
give him a foretaste of the torture that he is about to endure in his 
turn. Still more alarming is the dull, confused noise of the combat, 
which is heard every instant approaching nearer. Then the priest 
comes to the poor man, stoops down, and begins to speak to him. 
The scenes that ensue cannot be described. The wounded men seize 
the priest by the neck, embrace him, press his face against their own 
pale, cold, blood-stained cheeks, and weep and laugh by turns, The 
confession that is made at such a moment is like that of the last 
judgment and like that of Mary Magdalene weeping at the feet of 
Jesus. . When the crucifix is presented to them, they press it a hun- 
dred times over to their lips, and fix their dying gaze upon it with the 
greatest fervour. In garrison the character of the soldiers for devo- 
tion is often a poor one; but on the field of battle and in the hospi- 
tals the faith of their early years universally regains the ascendant; 
the black dress of the priest is always welcome there; I did not meet 
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with a single one who did not grasp the crucifix with satisfaction, or 
who required much pressing to induce him to confess. ..... No- 
thing is more affecting for the Catholic priest than to encounter a 
wounded Protestant. Affliction has broken down the wall between 
them. In time of peace we were at war with each other; in time of 
war we are at peace. The wounded Protestants receive us with as 
much affection as the Catholics; they repeat prayers after us, are 
ready to confess, and abandon themselves to us unreservedly and 
with perfect confidence. .... It is much to be regretted that in 
time of peace the esprit du corps of several garrisons prevents the 
diffusion of religious teaching. This is the result of a great want 
of organisation in the department of the military administration of 
public worship. But the vicissitudes and alarms of the field soon 
put these obstacles to flight, and eyes are not long in opening to the 
light. Wounded officers squeeze the priest’s hand, as if they were 
old friends, and welcome him with respect and confidence.” 


In general the clergy of the surrounding country offered their 
assistance after the different engagements, and were of great use in 
lessening the number of those who died without the Sacraments. 
But great as was the devotion displayed both by the chaplains and 
by these additional labourers, the number of the wounded in the chief 
battles of the campaign was so great, that it was impossible to give 
all the proper attention. Still it is a cheering thing to read such an 
account as that of the priest whose words we just quoted, and to 
remember that he was one of a hundred working as hard, and reap- 
ing as great a harvest. 

The zeal of the clergy was ably seconded by that of the different 
Orders of Charity. The Order of Malta, which is very strong in the 
Rhenish Provinces and in Westphalia, sent large contributions of 
money and of different hospital requisites, and a considerable number 
of its members, who were a great protection and assistance to the 
nursing Sisters. There were also several hundreds of Franciscan 
lay-brothers and Brothers of St. Alexis at work. Of course the 
nursing was chiefly performed by religious women, and of these the 
Sisters of Charity were the most numerous and the most useful. 
There were Franciscanesses, Cistercianesses, Colettines, “ Poor ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ,” Sisters of Providence, Dames Anglaises, 
Sisters of St. Charles, Sisters of St. Catharine, Poor Sisters of 
Schools, &c. In all there were nearly 1200 religious women ac- 
tively at work, 700 or 800 on the different battle-fields, and the 
rest in the crowded hospitals. A great number of pious ladies were 
of immense use in addition in preparing food for the sick, and in, 
making, mending, and washing garments for their use. In several 
instances, there was not room for all who offered themselves for the 
work of nursing, and many had to be sent back. But no Sister of 
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St. Vincent was ever spared. The tribute of applause paid to the 
members of this Congregation in the Crimea in 1854, in Lom- 
bardy in 1859, in the American war from 1861 to 1864, and in 
Schleswig-Holstein in 1864, was renewed throughout the campaign 
of 1866. The officers and physicians of the Prussian army, mostly 
Protestants, adopted as their own, and wished even to go beyond, 
the testimony given in 1864 by Dr. Ochwadt, the chief superinten- 
dent of the Danish military hospitals : 


“Their indefatigable zeal and their boundless self-sacrifice are 
above all praise. I am bound to testify that these Catholic Sisters, 
from the apprenticeship that they had previously undergone, and the 
skill they had acquired in the exercise of their charitable mission, 
have not only been of great use in nursing the sick, but-have shown 
a special aptitude and a very unusual degree of dexterity in the ap- 
plication of remedies. Without any pretentiousness, never showing 
aversion for any sort of work, ready for service both by day and by 
night, they have lavished their care on the most repulsive objects, 
not only without a sign of disgust, but with actual joy. They have 
found their reward in the truly affecting gratitude of the sick and 
the wounded, whose feelings were loudly manifested even in times of 
delirium, and at the moment of death.” 


We must not pass over the exertions of Protestants in the same 
charitable work, which in their way were no less remarkable. We 
do not indeed read of the Protestant chaplains exposing their lives for 
the sake of ministering to the dying on the field of batile; and con- 
sidering how little they can even fancy that they have to give of 
spiritual assistance, we do not see why they should have done so. 
Still, this is a point of contrast which always makes itself felt. We 
have known an indelible impression made on reckless Protestant 
officers by the incident of a cannon-ball carrying off the head of a 
priest while giving Extreme Unction to a common soldier in one of 
the battles in India. We remember the emphatic declaration of the 
Mayor of Leeds after the ravages of cholera in that city at a time 
when a sixth part of the population in one district had perished in a 
few weeks, that the Catholic priests and the Puseyite clergymen of 
St. Saviour’s Church were the only ministers of religion that had 
acted as if they had no fear. And we shall never forget a ludicrous 
scene of-which we were witnesses ourselves during that visitation, 
and which was one, we believe, of frequent occurrence; when the 
door of a room in which we were at work, rubbing the convulsed 
legs of a poor wretch who was alternately screaming and praying in 
the agonies of cramp, was softly opened, and the loud voice of some 
one who would not enter was heard proclaiming from without, 
“ Believe on the Lord Jesus;” and turning our head, we caught a 
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glimpse of a sleek glossy-black-coated individual who was satisfying 
his conscience by hurling his oratory from a safe distance at the head 
of our patient, and who, as soon as he had finished his oration, 
departed in peace. 
| We must record, however, that a great number of German Pro- 
testants exposed their lives in 1866 in the pious work of transporting 
the wounded from the field, and several were actually killed, and 
others wounded. This was especially the case during the battle of 
| Langemsalza (June the 27th), where the associated Gymnasts dis- 
| played great heroism, and some of them lost their lives. The 
“ Turner” Gymnastic Association is a German institution, uniting 
athletic exercises to the propagation of democratic principles, which 
| has recently utilised the physical force of its members by sending 
them to rescue the wounded on the field of battle. At Darmstadt 
they transformed their large halls into hospitals; and from that city, 
i from Mayence, and many other towns, they flocked themselves to 
the camps and ambulances to offer their services, which were, how- 
ever, not always welcomed. For the special work of rushing in 
| amongst bullets to carry off wounded men they seem admirably 
adapted ; but they are out of place by the side of a death-bed, and 
| caused only confusion in their awkward attempts to be useful in | 
| hospitals. Something of the same sort may be said of the wide- 
| spread institution of Felddiacone, or Field Deacons, whose chief 
; branches are at Berlin and Erlangen. They are young men who 
are, to some degree, trained for the charitable work of waiting on 
wounded soldiers, and are under the special patronage of the Queen 
Dowager of Bavaria. They also were very useful, when they arrived 
in time to help in removing the wounded, but seem to have been 
terribly in the way afterwards, and to have tried the patience of the 
surgeons and Sisters of Charity. The members of the Sanitary 
Societies of Frankfort and other towns, formed on the basis of the 
| rules laid down in the convention of Geneva, who mustered in con- 
siderable numbers, were of more service. They are a more mixed 
| body, including medical men and ecclesiastics, and persons of different 
ages, mostly of the higher ranks of society. They carried between 300 
| and 400 wounded men from Aschaffenburg to Frankfort ; they passed 
whole nights in assisting the cholera-stricken; and frequently suc- 
ceeded in bringing up stores of provisions from a distance. There 
j were between seventy and eighty Protestant deaconesses at work in 
‘ | the hospitals, and these, although they were not nearly so acceptable 
to the surgeons as the Catholic sisters, found plenty to do, and did 
it very creditably. The Protestant Order of St. John performed the 
same sort of functions of general superintendence and pecuniary aid for 
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the Protestant volunteers as the Catholic Order of St. John of Malta 
for the Sisters. But being not only still more richly supplied with 
means than their Catholic rivals, but in high favour with the Prus- 
sian Government, and invested with extraordinary authority, they 
overshadowed, and in some degree impeded the others. There were 
in all ninety Protestant ministers in the Prussian army, sixty-three 
in the camp, and seventeen in the hospitals. As only forty-three 
were paid by the State, forty-seven must have been volunteers, whom 
the contributions of the charitable enabled to carry on their work. 

A feature of the Protestant activity which was sometimes annoy- 
ing, even to the Protestant physicians, and was always ludicrous, 
was the indefatigable activity and lavish profusion with which all 
alike—chaplains, members of the Order of St. John, deacons, dea- 
conesses, brothers, &c.—distributed religious tracts. These were 
forwarded to the seat of war by the various Religious Tract Societies 
of Germany by tens of thousands and even hundreds of thousands 
at once, and were given indiscriminately to Protestants and Catho- 
lics, to men in health, to the sick, and even to the agonising. The 
titles of some of seventy different specimens that fell in his way 
are given by our author; e.g. “Are you an heir?” “ Are you 
one of the Elect?” “Salvation by Faith.” “The pious end of 
Dr. Martin Luther,” &c. He adds that the Sisters of Charity 
generally took them away from the Catholics, and that they were 
mostly too absurd and too badly printed to make much impression. 
We will hope that they were found useful hy the German soldiers 
for lighting their pipes. Notwithstanding this and other eccen- 
tricities, we cannot but rejoice not only that Catholic charity dis- 
played itself so signally amidst the scenes of bloodshed that sig- 
nalised last year, but also that our separated brethren showed that 
they too had retained enough of the tradition of Divine charity 
to urge them to great sacrifices and energetic exertions. 
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a 1. Tue Lirenicon controversy may be said to be extinct for the 
i present. It is not that the grounds of debate have been exhausted, 
or that any formal conclusion has been arrived at which has settled 
the questions at issue. It is seldom that such results are ever attained 
| in controversy. In war, the beaten party withdraws from the ground 
| which he had occupied, and acknowledges the superiority of his 
antagonist’s forces by capitulation or proposals for peace. Contro- 

versialists are not obliged by the necessities of their position after a 

defeat to adopt measures as humiliating as these. They may have 

been caught tripping in a hundred assertions, and their ignorance of 

the subject-matter on which they have displayed a large amount of 

apparent erudition may have been made fatally evident. They may 

have lost their temper, they may have argued dishonestly, some 

fallacy which has pervaded their reasoning may have been detected, or 

they may have been disavowed by the community in whose name and 

in whose behalf they have put themselves forward. These are 
. personal calamities which may affect individual writers according to 
the degree in which they possess the faculty of knowing when they have 

exposed themselves to ridicule or confutation. But there is nothing 

to oblige them to confess to their own discomfiture, and silence is 

Se usually their refuge when they have nothing more to say for them- 
i selyes. But a good cause may be imprudently defended, and a bad 
_ cause cleverly fought for: and the fortunes of individual champions 
are not always, therefore, such as the side on which they may con- 
tend deserves. Again, really good intentions may often be thoroughly 
marred by the admixture of unfortunate elements in the discussion, 
which may in consequence excite, at least for a time, the very feelings 
and prejudices which it might otherwise have soothed or removed. 
But, as controversy rouses thought, study, and reflection, by means 
of which many minds are led to sift for themselves subjects from 
which they had before shrunk, and as the march of opinion emanci- 
pates itself from the direction even of those who may have been the 
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first to give the impulse to its movements,—the results of any discus- 
sion—particularly on those all-important matters on which it is 
essential for Christians to have some solid foundation on which to 
rest—are by no means to be measured by the behaviour or the for- 
tunes of the individual combatants who may have made themselves 
prominent in the conflict. 

Considerations such as these may serve to. explain the somewhat 
sanguine manner in which the Lirenicon controversy has been looked 
on by several Catholic writers abroad. There have indeed been some 
who have hoped for great fruits from it, simply from a want of infor- 
mation as to the meaning and intentions of the higher Anglicans, as 
represented, more or less, by Dr. Pusey. It is not easy for a 
foreigner to understand the subtle and somewhat tortuous tone of 
mind engendered by a perpetual strain to make out the Catholicism 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, and to reconcile souls who are yearning 
for unity and for rest on an infallible authority to the idea that it is 
their duty to remain in a Communion which practically repudiates 
both. Books like the Hirenicon require cautious reading, and it is 
sometimes only an acquaintance with the necessities imposed on the 
writer by the Anglican formularies, and with the more minute de- 
tails of the history of opinion and ecclesiastical affairs in this country, 
that can make it clear why some argument is adduced, some position 
maintained, or some objection urged. As a general rule, the more 
recent movements of the party which claims the inheritance of 
Tractarianism look better at a distance than when closely inspected. 
It looks well to republish Number Ninety : it is not so obvious it is 
_ republished with an aim different from that of its author, and that 
its principle is applied in cases in which he would not sanction its 
application. It looks well to defend the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence: not every one understands that occasion has been taken— 
for the sake of the necessities of men who have to sign the Articles 
—to attack Transsubstantiation, and to teach, whether avowedly or 
not, the figment of Luther instead. So again, the Ritual movement, 
and the desire expressed for the reunion of Christendom, have their 
bright and hopeful side, which may be highly attractive to those who 
are not familiarly acquainted with the spurious unity and the invalid 
orders which it was one of the objects of the promoters in each case 
to bolster up. Foreign writers naturally see less of these things 
than Catholics on the spot, and we cannot wonder if the fair show 
that meets their eyes pleases them greatly. And we may add to 
this, as we have already hinted, that there may be really great 
ground for hope from the controversy generally, though it may come 
to a very lame and unsatisfactory issue in the case of those most 
prominent in raising it. It may have set men’s minds in a certain 
direction, in which they may move on faster than is pleasing to 
those who have turned them that way. It may have enunciated 
principles, which will be followed out much to the discomfiture of 
those who first uttered them. It may have opened fields of in- 
quiry, in which many students will find the truth— not much the 
less soon, perhaps, for the fact that one of their first discoveries will 
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be that it has been most grossly misrepresented by writers on their own 
side of the question. Large parts of the Eirenicon did not deserve 
to have any place in a book with so conciliatory a title: but as far as 
it was a move towards peace, its principles may be summed up in 
the two symbols of “authoritative explanation” and “ corporate 
union”—though it remains yet to be discovered whether the “ body” 
which was to be united to the Church was the whole Establishment 
or the “ Tractarian” section of that Establishment. Dr. Newman 
has justly complimented his friend on having declared that “ ex- 
planations” were possible. We may hope that the fruit of the 
controversy—speaking of it generally—may be that many minds 
which are at present averse to Catholicism may take the substantives 
of the programme without the adjectives. No one ought to ap- 
proach the Church until he is convinced of her perfect good faith— 
but if this be supposed, why not get your explanations from the 
nearest priest?—and why wait for Dr. Longley or Dr. Tait to 
accompany you in your entrance into Catholic unity ? 

We may suppose some such expectation as this to have induced 
M. Gondon to speak so hopefully about the conversion of England, 
as far as it is to be augured from the Lirenicon and kindred phe- 
nomena. His book* will be useful abroad as containing the most 
important documents of the controversy. It contains, first of all, 
Archbishop Manning’s Pastoral Letter on the Reunion of Chris- 
tendom. Then follows a chapter on attempts in England towards 
union with the Greco-Russian Church. M. Gondon next gives us 
an account of the manifestations of sympathy from the Catholics 
of France called forth by the appeal of Dr. Wiseman to the French 
Bishops some years ago. The tendencies to union shown in Eng- 
Jand itself form the subject of the next chapter, which, of course, 
deals in a summary manner with the Tractarian and Unionist move- 
ments. Dr. Pusey and his proposals for peace are then handled : 
some account of the Hirenicon is given, and many of its errors are 
exposed, as far as the short space at M. Gondon’s command would 
allow. The volume concludes with a translation of Dr. Newman’s 
Letters to Dr. Pusey, and of Dr. Wiseman’s famous letter to Lord 
Shrewsbury—which are followed by some appendices and notes. 
We may hope that M. Gondon’s publication will stimulate zeal in 
France for prayers for the conversion of our countrymen. We have 
already pointed out the sort of defects which are likely to be found 
in it. Frenchmen cannot easily understand the inconsistencies to 
which good and religiously-minded people among Anglicans neces- 
sarily accustom themselves from living constantly in the atmosphere 
of the Establishment, nor is it easy to make them comprehend the 
incoherency and want of “ solidarité” which prevails in the ranks of 
that communion generally, and even in those of the same theological 
party. One writer quoted by M. Gondon actually was so deceived 
as to think himself justified in saying, with regard to the Orloff 
meeting in 1865, that both Anglican archbishops and at least half 
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of the bishops had “ openly declared themselves partisans of Catholic 
doctrines.” M. Gondon justly questions the accuracy of this state- 
ment, but he is himself now and then somewhat too credulous, and if 
it were necessary for the readers of his book to be perfectly well- 
instructed in all the sinuosities of Anglicanism it would have to 
be annotated or even corrected in several particulars. 

Mr. Rhodes’ publication of his Letters on the Eirenicon* takes us 
back to the more personal and more painful part of the controversy. 
No reasonable person could ever expect that a writer in Dr. Pusey’s 
position, unacquainted with Catholic theology and the Catholic system 
generally, except so far as his own self-guided researches have gained 
him information, should not make a thousand mistakes in his choice 
of authorities, in his selection of passages for quotation, as well as in 
his general view of the subject. It would appear also, that like many 
other people who crowd their pages with references to books that few 
of their readers can ever see, he has been strangely slipshod in his 
renderings of the authors whom he has quoted. He went to them 
for a certain purpose, and he has often seemed to find what he wanted 
when a little more knowledge and a little more care would have saved 
him from great mistakes. Mr. Rhodes, about a year ago, pointed 
out several important inaccuracies with regard to statements made 
by Dr. Pusey on the alleged authority of Salazar, Oswald, and others. 
They were such inaccuracies as it is usual with authors to acknow- 
ledge, as soon as they are pointed out, in a few lines to the paper in 
* which their detection appears, and there is then generally an end of the 
matter. Dr. Pusey did not adopt this course. The Dublin Review, 
in last July, several months after the appearance of Mr. Rhodes’ 
earlier letters, expressed its surprise that he should have omitted “ to 
fulfil the obvious duty of retracting those serious charges against the 
Church which he had founded on her supposed toleration of Oswald’s 
tenets.” In the course of the same month Dr. Pusey wrote a short 
letter to the Weekly Register, containing a passage from his forth- 
coming Letter to Dr. Newman, in which he asks rather naively, how 
was he to blame for not knowing that Oswald was on the Index? 
We suppose that the duty of retracting a false charge is not less 
obligatory, because it was first made in ignorance. All that 
Catholic critics care for is that Dr. Pusey should acknowledge, as 
he is obviously bound to do, that his representation of the “ practical 
system of Marian devotion” is an invention of his own brain. The 
same letter contained certain expressions about “throwing mud,” which 
perhaps would have come with greater grace from another person 
than the author of the Lirenicon. The same strain of injured feeling 
pervades the one or two other letters from Dr. Pusey which are now 
republished, along with his own, by Mr. Rhodes. Surely, there is no 
ground for this. It may be tiresome to be brought to book for asser- 
tions deliberately made on most important subjects, involving very 
heavy charges against what even Dr. Pusey acknowledges to be the 
largest portion of the Christian Church on earth—but if the assertions 
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are made, he ought to be ready either to justify them or withdraw 
them. In the case of false quotations and the allegation as authori- 
ties of writers who are on the Index, no elaborate process is required, 
and every day that is lost in making the acknowledgment is some - 
loss also to the character of the controversialist who makes the delay. 
It has turned out, we regret to say, that Dr. Pusey’s health has not 
enabled him to finish his Letter to Dr. Newman up to the present 
time, and we have but little expectation of seeing any answer from 
him on the general charges brought against him as a theological 
writer, tc which the remarks made by Mr. Rhodes are mere flea-bites. 
But the question raised by such publications as that on which we are 
commenting has quite as much reference to the general principles 
on which controversy ought to be conducted as to the particular points 
discussed in the Letters. 


2. We are glad to see that Mr. B. F. Westcott’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels* has reached a third edition, and may thus 
be considered to be fairly established as a standard work. This 
success is no more than is deserved by one of the very best books on 
the subject in our language. In a comparatively small space, Mr. 
Westcott has managed to handle concisely and yet not meagrely all 
the questions which force themselves on the mind of a student of 
the Gospels, and to give sufficiently the information required by such 
a reader without overloading his pages with mere erudition. The 
work opens with an Essay on the Inspiration and Interpretation 
of Scripture: then follow chapters on the Preparation for the 
Gospel, and the Jewish Doctrine of the Messiah, and we are then 
led to the Gospels themselves. Their Origin and Characteristics are 
then discussed, St. John being treated apart from the Synoptists. 
Then we have chapters on the differences in detail and the differences 
in arrangement between the several Gospels, and on their difficulties, 
The work concludes with a set of valuable Appendices, the most im- 
portant of which is an exhaustive Essay on the Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion as found in the earliest Christian writers. 

Mr. Westcott belongs to the best school of Anglican critics, and 
he has used the erudition and industry of the Germans without imi- 
tating their extravagances. He has a scund judgment, and states 
a case very fairly. The “literature” of the Gospels is so overgrown, 
that it would have been a tedious and superfluous work to give a 
history or a “conspectus” of opinion on the various moot points 
which bear on the general subject: and Mr. Westcott has wisely 
eschewed long discussions and arguments. He is anything but a 
mere compiler, and yet, though so much in his work is his own, 
there is, as we have said, no lack at all of simple information. 
With regard to Mr. Westcott’s views, we might have much to say 
in detail if we had room for a longer article. On the Inspiration 
and Interpretation of Scripture generally he is sound and moderate. 


* An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, By B. F. Westcott, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3d edition, London and 
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As to the origin of the Gospels, his view is that which is now pre- 
valent, we think, among the most judicious students in this country 
and elsewhere, and differs only in some unimportant points from that 
which we have maintained elsewhere in our present number. He 
seems, however, to think that the Gospel of St. Mark gives us the 
earliest form of the Apostolical teaching with regard to our Blessed 
Lord’s Life, and he places the Greek Gospel of St. Matthew even 
after that of St. Luke (p. 192-4)—though he explains himself as 
speaking of the “form” in which the tradition may have existed 
unwritten, and not necessarily of its being committed to writing. 
We think that the apparent priority of St. Mark, on account of his 
greater conciseness in so many particulars, had better be explained in 
another way. Mr. Westcott has also given us a careful analysis of 
each Gospel, and an arrangement of its miracles and parables, and has 
framed this arrangement very much upon his idea of the purpose 
and leading intention of each author. These are obviously matters 
as to which there may be much difference of opinion, and Mr. West- 
cott’s conclusions are always worthy of respect, even though we may 
be unable to agree with him in every case. We notice that on the 
very difficult question as to the day on which the Last Supper was 
eaten, and consequently, as to the exact day of the Passion, Mr. 
Westcott decides in favour of the opinion which distinguishes the 
Last Supper from the Paschal feast, and thus makes the time of 
our Lord’s death coincide with the offering of the typical lamb. 
Mr. Westcott throws out at the end of his note on the subject a 
atrange suggestion,—that the day of the Crucifixion was a Thursday, 
not a Friday. 


3. The thoughtful study of the Gospels opens so many various 
lines of reflection to different minds, that, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous points which are common to most new books on the subject, we 
are almost sure to find something new and worth keeping in mind 
in each of them, when the author has really made it a labour of 
love. We have now before us a posthumous work on the Distinctive 
Peculiarities of the Four Evangelists,* by Mr. Round, a late well- 
known Anglican clergyman in Colchester. Mr. Round had spent 
several years of his life as a Tutor at Balliol before retiring into the 
country, and he seems to have retained, to his latest day, his fond- 
ness for that study of the Gospels to which he had been led by his 
duties as a College Lecturer. The work is, as we have said, posthu- 
mous, and unfinished, though it occupied a part of many years of 
its author’s life: and it lacks in consequence that final elaboration 
and polish which probably would have made it much more attractive 
than it is in point of style. It has no claims to great brilliancy or 
originality, but there is a great deal in it which shows much thought, 
and several of Mr. Round’s remarks throw great light on the cha- 
racteristic differences of the Evangelists. The best treatise—so to 
call it—is, we think, that on St. Luke. He brings out several 


* The Distinctive Peculiarities of the Four Evangelists considered. By 
the late J. T. Round, B.D, London, 1867. 
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features in the character of the third Evangelist which have not been 
so well distinguished by other writers, and is very full on the resem- 
blance between St. Luke and St. Paul. The publication of the work 
seems to be an affectionate tribute to Mr. Round’s memory on the . 
part of relatives or friends: but the book is valuable for its intrinsic 
merits, and, if its author had lived to give it his own last care and 
fill up its outlines more completely, it would have become a really 
important addition to the class of literature to which it belongs. 


4. In one of Southey’s minor poems, St. Basil is introduced as 
rescuing from the power of the Evil One a man who had sold his 
soul for the sake of obtaining the hand of his master’s daughter. St. 
Basil proves, of course, that the bargain is of no value, and the fiend 
is represented as exclaiming, in his rage and disappointment, “ What 
a lawyer was spoilt in thee!” We may imagine a somewhat similar 
reflection occurring to the minds of some of the free-thinkers and 
anti-Catholic writers in the French press with regard to M. Louis 
Veuillot. His pen is enlisted in the service of the Church and of 
religion, and we need not attempt to enumerate the many services 
which he has rendered to both. But he’ could evidently have been 
as great on the other side, if he had chosen. What distinguishes 
him from other writers of the Catholic party in France is, that he 
fights the Voltairians with their own weapons. When M. de Lamar- 
tine in 1848 conceived ‘the brilliant idea of taking all the gamins in 
Paris that would listen to his proposal and enrolling them in a force 
for the defence of order under the name of the Garde Mobile, he 
produced on a large scale the same kind of effect which has been 
the result of a far more searching conversion in the case of M. 
Veuillot. The great achievement of the Garde Mobile was the de- 
liverance of the National Assembly, not many days after its first 
meeting, from the tumultuous invasion of a band of proletarians 
whose antecedents did not, perhaps, differ very much from those of 
the young defenders of law who steadily drove them out of the build- 
ing at the point of the bayonet. It is, certainly, no uncommon 
thing in the generation of Frenchmen to which M. Veuillot belongs 
to find men who have begun without religion, and even against it, 
foremost now in the ranks of the defenders of the Church. It is a 
glory to have been reclaimed by the faith—a glory of which M. 
Veuillot, in his own case, makes no secret—and the many cases 
which more or less resemble his, furnish a sort of consolation to 
Catholics as they mourn over the pernicious influences of the educa- 
tion which prevailed at that time, and of the literature which issued 
from it. M. Veuillot has all the qualities of a literary “ free-lance” 
of the highest rank. It is clear that he might have made himself 
a great name and, probably, a great position if he had remained in 
the Voltairian ranks, and attacked religion and men of the Church 
with the same intensity of purpose and the same powers of mind 
and style which he has brought into play in his attack on her ad- 
versaries. But on whichever side he ranged himself, his line was 
sure to be in onslaught, satire, scornful exposure: he would be 
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nothing without an opponent to demolish and scarify. It is not 
always that a vein of this kind remains unexhausted in the course 
of years, and that the peculiar powers which are called into exercise 
by its working survive in unimpaired freshness as old age creeps on. 
Most men are mellowed and softened, if they do not become wearied 
and languid, as they leave youth behind them; but to judge from 
M. Veuillot’s last publication,* the fire of his genius is still at a white 
heat. 

It must be acknowledged, that M. Veuillot writes under great 
provocation. He has every reason to be dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing state of things: many a man has been turned into a very bitter 
satirist by circumstances less untoward than his. The Univers, with 
which his name will always be inseparably connected, was suppressed 
some years ago, and on his return from a visit to Rome, where he 
had gone to soothe himself during his enforced leisure, he found his 
papers suddenly seized by the police. He was told, however, that 
there was no idea of prosecuting him: “he had rendered too great 
services.” ‘Then might he have his papers back?” “ By no 
means: the Government would be so sorry ever to have to use them 
against him! but a case of necessity might arise—” In short, M. 
Veuillot found himself “ compromised”—and his feelings were pro- 
bably not soothed by the recollection of the very clever police trick 
by which he had been caught. Then, of course, it must have been 
a serious trial to a writer accustomed to powerful and successful 
journalism for a quarter of a century to be obliged to be entirely 
silent during the events of the last few years. The sword has been 
chafing its scabbard, and we cannot wonder if M. Veuillot should at 
last have broken out into a strain of satire which will certainly not 
be soon forgotten. 

Paris, the brilliant, dissolute, pagan city, which aims at being in 
a certain sense the metropolis of the modern world—the Paris of the 
Second Empire, with all its bran new magnificence of building and 
street-making, obliterating so much that is picturesque and inter- 
esting, so many memories and relics of past centuries and glorious 
names—not what is best and most respectable about it, nor yet 
the mass itself of the corruption which lies festering within its walls 
—not all the intense depravity and utter moral degradation which 
laughs and dances and flaunts and creeps along its Boulevards with 
that strained hard air of assumed enjoyment, which bears the same 
relation to the happiness of innocence as the dull heated atmosphere 
of a theatre at midnight to spring breezes on sunny downs—not the 
vice and misery themselves of Paris, but their odeurs and exhala- 
tions as they rise up in the press, in places of public amusement, 
in the literary and artistic fashions of the day, in society, and in.the 
stream of common life—this is the “ farrago” of M. Veuillot’s new 
book, the object of his scorching satire. It is not altogether an 
easy book for a foreigner to appreciate, for one must be more than 
half a Parisian to understand it, and many of its finest strokes, as 
they will appear to the writer’s own countrymen, are addressed to 
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tastes and standards as to wit which do not exist in our own 
duller atmosphere. Just as we are often inclined to wonder whether 
Frenchmen can possibly take in the fun of Charles Dickens or An- 
thony Trollope: so we can feel no doubt that there are consummate * 
touches of esprit in the satire of an author so intensely Parisian as 
M. Veuillot which are quite lost upon us. The two nations have 
different organs of perception for matters such as these. Then, 
again, there is evidently a great deal of personality in M. Veuillot’s 
pages: many of his adversaries are pilloried by name, many more, 
no doubt, are just veiled enough to make the attacks upon them 
more piquant to the public to which the book is immediately ad- 
dressed. Nor again, can the book be recommended for “ general 
circulation”—M. Veuillot is one of those writers who call a spade 
a spade, and in his present volume he has sometimes to deal with 
things much less respectable and decent than spades. Satirists are 
seldom accustomed to restrain their language: their business re- 
quires that they should speak plainly and fasten on the worst fea- 
tures in the society which they assail. The tone of the whole book 
is thoroughly depressing: the power and even the just indignation 


shown in it from beginning to end, and the sympathy with which we 


regard its author, do not make up for the sickening feeling which is 
the natural result of scenes such as those which it describes. On the 
other hand, it will perhaps survive most of M. Veuillot’s other works 
as a composition: it abounds in sketches of character and flashes of 
a scorching kind of genius enough to make the fortune of a dozen 
“smart” writers, and it will probably be valuable hereafter on 
account of the number of personal traits which it contains, and as 
a vivid picture of one side at least of the Paris of the Second 
Empire. 

We are glad to see that it is reported that M. Veuillot, under the 
new laws as to the press in France, is about to revive the Univers. The 
volume now before us will at least show that his pen has not lost its 
point during its many years of inaction, and that the loyalty with 
which he hates the enemies of the Church has not become faint. 
We may hope that if he is restored to the field of journalism he 
will have better things to write about than those which form the 
subject of this volume. Paris, bad as it is, has its Parfums as well 
as its Odeurs: there is a fertility and power of Christian life and 
religious charity at work within its walls such as perhaps has seldom 
been found there at any period of its history. Till the great harvest 
comes, the good and evil must grow side by side, and the minds that 
consume themselves in bitter indignation at the decay and degra- 
dation which mark the progress of evil, may often turn with profit 
to the’ more wholesome contemplation of the wonderful workings of 
grace which are often to be found in the midst of the very hotbeds 
of corruption. 


5. Mgr. Baillés, formerly Bishop of Lucon, has taken occasion, 
from an intemperate attack on the Congregation of the Index made 
by M. Rouland in the French Senate about two years ago, to publish 
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an elaborate account and defence of that famous Congregation.* 
The fault of the work is that the author attends too much—at least 
for ordinary readers—to the words of M. Rouland. Important, no 
doubt, they were at the time and in the place where they were spoken; 
but they are probably forgotten even there now, and they never could 
have had much weight in other places. With this only drawback, the 
Bishop has given us what is a desideratum in this country as much 
as in his own, a readable account of the origin, attributes, and pro- 
cedure of the Sacred Congregation of the Index. He has confuted 
the several stock objections that are brought against it, and fairly 
treated the somewhat vexed but delicate question as to the nature 
and extent of the obligation which attaches to its general rules and 
particular prohibitions ; a question which he solves by asserting that 
the decrees of the Index are binding on the conscience of every 
Catholic. 

The knowledge and practice of truth is the fundamental condi- 
tion of the preservation of any society. The Church, enlightened as 
she is from on high, and quickened by the Divine Spirit, is and must 
be conscious of the duty incumbent upon her of defending truth and 
right against the ever-recurring onslaughts of human passion, and 
of guarding the weak and unstable against the danger of seduction 
and perversion. In order to the fulfilment of this duty, the Church 
has ever carefully watched the issue and spread of writings wherein 
the facts and teachings connected with our Redemption are distorted 
or denied, or wherein false or incomplete views are presented in their 
stead. This obligation belongs chiefly to the Popes, as to the organs 
and guardians of Unity; and history shows them to have been fully 
conscious of this portion of their apostolic charge. Thus we see 
Gelasius, in a council held in Rome a.p. 496, publish a catalogue 
of works that “all Catholics ought to avoid.” Among his succes- 
sors we may signalise Gregory 1X., whose prohibition of heretical 
works is extant in the Decretals (lib. v. tit. vii.). As may be readily 
conceived, these isolated and temporary measures were wholly in- 
adequate when the classical revival, the invention of printing, and the 
religious divisions of the sixteenth century, multiplied unsound and 
unchristian views, and supplied the self-styled Reformers of Christen- 
dom with an engine for scattering broadcast the germs of ecclesiastical 
and social dissolution. Hence, before the Council of Trent, we meet 
with catalogues of prohibited books set forth by several provincial 
synods; and at length the Roman Inquisition, by command of 
Paul IV., drew up a general Index, or list of forbidden books. The 
Council of Trent, in its eighteenth session, February 26th, 1562, 
passed a decree to appoint a commission for the express purpose of 
organising the action of ecclesiastical authority in the examination 
and prohibition of books. In consequence thereof the presiding 
legates selected eighteen of the Fathers, who were each at liberty 
to choose a theologian to help them in their work. The other mem- 
bers of the Council were authorised to contribute their assistance as 
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they should deem fit. This commission ended its labours about the 
close of the following year; but as the Fathers were eager for a 
dissolution of the Council, by a decree passed in the twenty-fifth 
session, the conclusions of the commission were to be submitted to . 
the Pope for his examination and final sanction. Accordingly Pius IV. 
handed over the Index of the Tridentine commission to a select num- 
ber of theologians; and having examined it himself, approved and 
promulgated it by his constitution Dominici gregis, March 24, 1564. 
The commission appointed by Pius IV. to revise and complete the 
work begun at Trent having been continued in its functions, it was 
by his successor, St. Pius V., erected into a permanent board or Con- 
grtegation, whose special office it was to examine, to correct, or to 
condemn writings prejudicial to Christian faith or morality. Sixtus V., 
to whom it has been the fashion to attribute its institution, enlarged 
the powers of this Congregation. Divers additions and modifications 
of its rules were made by Clement VIII., Urban VIII., and Alex- 
ander VII.; but no change of any importance has been made in the 
personnel or style of the Sacred Congregation since Benedict XIV., 
by his bull Soliicita, 1753, fixed the rules of its procedure, unless we 
except the modification of the fourth of the ten rules drawn up by 
the Tridentine commission, which allows the unrestricted reading of 
vernacular versions of the Divine Scriptures, provided such versions 
have the imprimatur of the Holy See, or be accompanied with notes 
from Catholic authors (July 3, 1757). 

As regards its personnel, the Sacred Congregation of the Index 
is composed of several cardinals chosen from among those most dis- 
tinguished by their proficiency in theology or canon law, and who 
have already given proofs of their uprightness and discretion in the 
various subordinate functions of the Roman courts. One of the 
number bears the title of Prefect, or President of the Congregation ; 
his assistant, or assessor by right, is the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, who is always a Dominican; besides whom a secretary ap- 
pointed by the Pope is invariably chosen from the Dominican Order. 
In a lower grade we find several Consultors chosen from the Secular 
and Regular Clergy, with a certain number whose function it is to 
report on the several works that may be submitted to the examina- 
tion or censure of the Index. A brief sketch of the procedure will 
serve to vindicate the Congregation from the various charges so per- 
severingly brought against it. It must be observed that the Con- 
gregation, or rather its secretary, to whom it belongs to institute 
proceedings against any book, does not proceed ex officio, but on the 
report, or denunciation, by which his attention is called to a certain 
work. His first duty is to inquire into the grounds of the denunci- 
ation, and even to look up the personal character and antecedents of 
the accuser, and to examine the book himself. If a prima facie case 
has been made out, he then hands over the work to two Consultors, 
whose names and appointment he is bound to keep secret. Should 
their judgment be unfavourable, a referendary, or reporter, is de- 
puted to examine the work, and to annotate the objectionable 
passages, His report is further considered in an assembly of Con- 
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sultors, who pass judgment on the book and the animadversions of 
the author of the report. The minutes of this preparatory Congre- 
gation are submitted by the secretary to the cardinals of the Index 
for a definitive sentence, which, however, may not be promulgated 
until it has received the sanction of the Supreme Pontiff, to whom 
the assistant, or assessor, must communicate the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings. Of course, when a book is manifestly heterodox or im- 
moral, it is summarily dealt with, such books being included in the 
general categories or rules of the Index. It has been objected that 
authors are thus condemned without being heard; but it must be 
remembered that the Congregation of the Index has to judge not 
persons, but works, literary productions; that three-fourths of the 
books indicated in its catalogue are cast forth upon the world un- 
acknowledged by their authors, or appear under noms de plume 
which would baffle a legal citation, even as the name of John Jones 
unaccompanied by other note individuantes would shield a defaulting 
debtor in a town or hamlet of North Wales. 

It is not strictly true to say that the Congregation passes sen- 
tence without lending an ear to the explanations of authors. We 
turn to the Constitution Sollicita (July 9, 1753), which has been 
and still remains the norm, the rule of its procedure; in § 10 we 
find it set forth, that when a Catholic author is in question, espe- 
cially if he be famed for former writings, he is to be heard in his 
defence, either in person or by proxy, or the Prefect is to appoint a 
Consultor to defend him ez officio. All which, be it observed, is 
done freely, without any of those expenses wherewith the luxury of 
litigation is usually weighted. In such case, moreover, the adverse re- 
port or relation of one Censor, even though adopted by the Consultors, 
does not suffice to entail condemnation; a second has to be chosen, to 
whom the name and position of the former is unknown. If he in- 
cline to a more favourable view, a third is chosen under the same 


conditions ; and then only is the case submitted to the determination 


of the Cardinals of whom the Congregation consists. Our author 
then addresses himself at full length to the objection based on the 
4th rule of the Index, restricting the use of the vernacular versions 
of the Divine Scripture. He gives an erudite enumeration of all 
that has been done by Catholic doctors and commentators for the 
elucidation of the Inspired Writings—of their various editions of 
the original texts, and of ancient versions which have been of so 
much service to Biblical science. We pass by his justification of 
the rule iv., which contains nothing new either in substance or in 
form—-naught but what may be found in most of the standard hand- 
books of theology or Scriptural science. 

Mgr. Baillés also gives us a very elaborate discussion of the 
question as to Galileo's condemnation—a matter which few writers 
seem to be able to handle satisfactorily, on account of the absence of 
the documentary evidence which is absolutely necessary for a perfect 
explanation. In this, as in all cases, the Congregation makes it a 
rule not to justify itself. 
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6. Mr. Martin’s Statesman’s Year-Book,* which has now reached 
its fourth annual publication, is one of those works which are so 
obviously useful and even necessary that we are inclined to wonder 
how we ever got on without them. One or two of the Almanacs 
of a higher class have certainly contained a good deal of statistical 
information with regard to our own country, but it is plain that there 
is room for and great need of some publication that would supply us 
with the information we so constantly need as to other states in 
Europe and elsewhere. Mr. Martin seem to aims at filling this 
vacant place by a sort of Almanach de Gotha of all the civilised 
states of the world—giving the present state of their governments, 
constitutions, reigning families, population, commerce, military and 
naval forces, coinage, staples of industry, and the like. A book like 
this must be welcome everywhere. We are not, of course, able to 
criticise it minutely, but it appears to be carefully drawn up: the 
plan is admirable, and its execution, which will probably be improved 
in successive years, already leaves not much to desire. It is, how- 
ever, important that such a work should be made as perfect as pos- 
sible:—and we may therefore point out to Mr. Martin, that in 
giving the statistics of Catholicism in England for 1867 there was 
no need for him to content himself with the Catholic Directory for 
1864. We confess also to some misgiving as to Mr. Martin’s 
acquaintance with some of the foreign systems about which he writes. 
He begins his account of the government of the Papal States by say- 
ing that before the accession of Pius IX. it was wholly ecclesiastical, 
“no person being eligible to fill a public office who had not obtained 
the rank of abbot.” Surely it does not require a very great amount 
of learning to know the difference between ‘ Abate’ and ‘ Abbot.’ 


7. Mr. Hugh Macmillan, already known as the author of some in- 
teresting chapters on the simpler forms of vegetation—alge, fungi, 
lichens, and mosses—published under the title of Footnotes from the 
Page of Nature, has just put forth another, and a larger work, Bible 
Teachings in Nature.t The idea of the book seems to be twofold. Mr. 
Macmillan,—who is, we believe, a minister of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land,—is evidently very well acquainted with many branches of phy- 
sical knowledge, and seems in many cases to have experimented and 
thought for himself. He takes some of the common natural objects 
mentioned so frequently in Scripture, the stars, the grass, the corn, 
the vine and other trees, and brings out the meaning of the Scripture 
expressions in a very pleasing way, giving a great deal of informa- 
tion as he goes on. The tendency of all these chapters is to illus- 
trate the inexhaustible subject of the delicate Providential arrange- 
ments by which the forces of nature are set in motion and balanced. 
Then we have other chapters in which the parabolic character of 


* The Statesman’s Year-Book. A Statistical, Genealogical, and His- 
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common natural objects is insisted on and drawn out, and Scriptural 
expressions concerning them interpreted in a spiritual sense. This 
is done in sections headed for instance ‘“ Agate windows” (Isai. liv. 
12), “the Root out of a dry ground,” “ Foundations of Sapphires,” 
and others of the same sort. Thus we are told that the “ Stones 
with fair colours” which form the Christian’s character are humi- 
lity, patience, benevolence, zeal, temperance, and charity. A good 
deal of this is of course fanciful: but fancies of this kind have been 
used with profit by religious men of all ages, and may be met with 
in abundance in the works of old Catholic writers as late as the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The success of such contem- 
plations depends upon the accuracy of physical knowledge brought 
to bear upon them, upon the taste and judgment of the writer, and, 
of course, mainly upon the system of doctrine which underlies all 
that he writes. As to the first, Mr. Macmillan is admirably fitted 
for such composition, and we have no fault to find with him as to the 
second. In matters of doctrine, he hardly travels beyond the sphere 
of truths as to which there is no controversy. His book on the whole 
is very pleasing as well as very instructive, though we prefer his 
simpler descriptions and explanations of natural phenomena to the 
more ambitious chapters in which he has endeavoured to illustrate 
the symbolism of the visible creation. 


8. Sir John Herschel has republished a number of occasional 
lectures and short essays* on certain scientific subjects which admit 
of popular treatment: Volcanoes, Earthquakes, Comets, the Sun, 
Light, Vision, the Origin of Force, and a few more. Those which 
we have named first were originally delivered in a village school- 
house, and have already been printed in Good Words. There is of 
course not much connection between the several essays, except that 
contained in the fact of their authorship; and thus the book is not 
complete as a whole. But Sir John Herschel has always something 
interesting and striking to say on the subjects with which he is so 
familiar. We may notice in particular the Essay on the Weather, 
and that in which he protests against the introduction of the French 
system of measurements into this country. In the former he no- 
tices (p. 171-2) the power which man, to a certain extent, has over 
his own weather—at least so far as such power is involved in 
the artificial diminution or increase of the rainfall in any particular 
place. We suppose that most people would be inclined to call out 
for the abolition of rain altogether: but there is possible danger that 
the gradual diminution of the annual rainfall in this country, which 
is the consequence of clearance and drainage, and seems certainly 
going on, might proceed to such a length as to create inconveni- 
ence. That the cutting down of trees diminishes the amount of 
rain is well known and easily explained. It is also curious to be told 
that “under the beneficent influence of a largely increased cultivation 
of the palm in Egypt rain is annually becoming more frequent,” 


* Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel. 
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Lakes in “ Spanish America which were formerly drained of their water 
supply by the denudation of the country, are now again full of water, 
vegetation having been restored.” Itis not so easy to see how drainage 
diminishes rain. It carries the surface water away more rapidly, ~ 
and so cuts off some of the supply of local evaporation, which influ- 
ences the amount of rainfall: then also it allows the surface of the 
earth to dry in the sun’s rays more quickly, and a heated surface-soil 
reacts on the clouds above it, and hinders their showers from descend- 
ing. ‘“ Even in our own southern counties,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“complaints are beginning to be heard of a diminution of water sup- 
ply, partly, it is said, owing to gradually decreasing rainfall from the 
universal clearance of timber, though chiefly perhaps attributable to 
robbing the springs of their supply by draining—a practice beneficial 
no doubt, to agriculture, if used with caution and moderation, but of 
which the consequences, if carried to excess, may ere long be severely 
felt, in rendering large tracts of country uninhabitable in summer from 
mere want of water” (p. 173). 


Assassination of Count Anbiti. 


In a late article on “ English Sympathy with Italy” (the Month, 
Jan. 1867), we had to speak quite incidentally of the character of a 
man whose name is probably as well known in this country as that of 
any other of the (so-called) patriots of the late Revolution in Italy— 
Farini, whose book on the History of the Roman States had the 
signal honour of being translated into English by Mr. Gladstone, 
Farini has been for some years dead, and it is by no means our wish 
to rake up all that can be said against his memory. He is far 
beyond the reach of human admiration or censure. But at the end 
of last year, it appears that a movement was set on foot in Italy to 
raise a statue in his honour, and this movement produced disclosures 
in the Italian and French papers calculated to cool the ardour of 
his admirers. The same sort of cause may be assigned, we may re- 
mark, for the appearance in many of the French journals of some not 
very favourable criticisms on Voltaire’s character and patriotism. 
In the case of which we are speaking, there can, we believe, be no 
doubt as to the opinion to be formed of Farini. We had occasion to 
mention him in a note to our article as a signal instance of the man- 
ner in which the “ patriots” of the present day help themselves to the 
public money, and assume the most ridiculous airs of greatness and 
dignity. In fact, his head was literally turned, and he died a raving 
madman. Our note concluded with the following sentence, founded 
ona biography of Farini published in a French newspaper, of the 
general accuracy of which we are, of course, amply convinced: “ In 
his madness he was continually haunted by the idea that he saw 
Colonel Anviti, the faithful servant of the Duchess of Parma, whom 
he had handed over to a mob of ruffians to be barbarously murdered.” 

A writer in a Scotch magazine—connected, we believe, with the 
High Church, if not the Unionist, party in that country,—has taken 
us gravely to task for this statement. His objections, as our readers 
will see, are so palpably founded on ignorance of the facts of which 
he writes, that we should hardly think it necessary to answer them 
but for the opportunity which they afford of pointing out how easily 
even well-intentioned people in these islands allow themselves to be 
deceived in all matters that relate to Italy. It might be supposed 
that a writer in a Magazine such as that of which we are speaking 
would have sympathised with the cause of legitimacy, of order, and of 
religion: or at least would have had no admiration for a man like 
Farini, a sworn servant of Pius IX. whom he notoriously betrayed, 
and would not have spoken almost as if he thought that the crimes 
he attributes to Anyiti justified his assassination. However, we shall 
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only deal with him here as far as his remarks concern ourselves. 
He brings, as we understand, a twofold charge against us. First, 
we ought to have given some account of the bad character of the 
Duke of Lucca, Anviti’s master, and, in the same way, of Anviti’s . 
own misdemeanours. Secondly, our statement is false: for Anviti 
was not the faithful servant of the Duchess of Parma, nor had Farini 
any thing to do with his death. 

As to the first charge, we need only observe, that as we never 
mentioned the duke at all, and only mentioned Anviti himself quite 
incidentally, we were not at all bound to give an account of their 
characters—aunless, which we should be sorry to think, our critic 
maintains that they justify their murderers. As a matter of fact, 
however, we believe that if we had spoken at length about Anviti, 
we should not have given that black character of him which our 
critic has drawn from a short acquaintance with the Annuaire du 
Revue des Deux Mondes. Unfortunately, newspapers and reviews 
of the very highest general character in France and England are very 
often duped, as to their Italian correspondence, by members of the 
Mazzinian sect. This sect has a number of very influential writers 
in the English press. At this moment we believe that a person who 
once undertook to assassinate Charles Albert, and has received decora- 
ration from Victor Emmanuel, is the 7imes correspondent in America. 
It is needless to multiply instances: but the Revue des Deux Mondes 
is, as any one who writes on its authority ought to know, very gene- 
rally Voltairian in its tone, and it would not therefore be a matter 
of surprise if its history was in the hands of very one-sided writers. 
It is, however, quite enough to suppose that its account of Anviti is 
drawn from the revolutionary papers of Italy. The great crime of 
Anviti seems to have been, that as Director-General of Police he had 
acted severely against the Mazzinians of Parma: he had punished 
with a strong hand their assassinations and other crimes, and so had 
made himself odious. Nothing more was ever proved against him 
by his accusers. After Anviti’s murder, Farini issued proclamations 
impugning his memory, in order to soften the effect of the atrocious 
crime at which all Europe stood aghast—and in this the writer in the 
Scottish Guardian seems rather inclined to follow him. The Deébats 
—a paper by no means hostile to Farini—could not help censuring 
him for these proclamations, reminding its readers that Barnave had 
done the same under similar circumstances, and had been strongly 
condemned for it. 

As to our own statements, we have no reason to doubt their accu- 

Our critic argues that Anviti was not a “ faithful servant” of 
the Duchess of Parma, because she dismissed him. He might as 
well say that Strafford was not a faithful servant of Charles I. The 
Duchess was obliged, by the course of events and the increasing in- 
trigues of the Piedmontese Government, to enter on the path of 
concession, and one of the steps she took under that compulsion was 
to remove Anviti—just as her Majesty might be compelled to dis- 
miss Sir R. Mayne if she were constrained to make concessions to 
“the roughs.” The account given of the matter in the Sidcle— 
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another paper strongly sympathising with the revolution—is that 
“the Duchess was obliged to dispense with the services of this old 
friend of the Duke’s, and to grant him a guard of carbineers to pro- 
tect him against his numerous enemies.” Anviti lived in retirement 
in Piacenza. After his murder, the Duchess ordered a splendid 
funeral service for him at her own expense. 

We now come to the question of the murder. The one point as 
to which we can agree with the defender of Farini is that he was at 
Modena at the time: but as we never said that he was at Parma, we 
hardly see how this fact affects our statement. He was Dictator of 
both places. The details of Anviti’s murder were so inexplicable on 
any other supposition than that of the complicity of Farini and the 
authorities at Parma—almost all red-republicans—that public opinion 
at once fastened the crime on them, at least as its instigators. But 
there is the most distinct evidence of the truth of the charge in a 
document which, we imagine, our friend in Scotland has never even 
heard of. This is the pamphlet published some years after by Cur- 
letti, the famous secret agent of Count Cavour. The course of 
events, and the documents which have successively come to light, 
have uniformly tended to confirm the statements in that pamphlet, 
and no answer has ever been made to it sufficient to shake its state- 
ments materially. In p. 6 Curletti says: 


“The order of dates now brings me to an event which produced an 
immense sensation throughout Europe. I speak of the assassination of 
Colonel Anviti. Here is the true account of this awful drama, in which I 
was an actor, instructed by Farini.” 


He then relates the commission he received,— expressed especially 
in Farini’s words, “the populace must settle this affair,”—and thus 
proceeds : 

‘Many will ask how it happened that a man, whom a few police officers 
could easily take from the railway terminus to the prison, could be torn 
from the prison by a band of rioters, could be murdered, and dragged for 
several hours along the streets, and all in presence of a guard of carbineers 
intrusted with the defence of the prison, and this in a town which had then 
a garrison of about a thousand men. I have to reply to this, that Farini 
gave orders, in consequence of which the Colonel was disposed of. Farini 
was the soul and head of this awful murder. I obeyed—and the immediate 
tools for this dreadful assassination were easily found. Thus, the man, who 
after having dragged the bloody corpse of Colonel Anviti along the streets 
of Parma, cut off its head, to set it as a trophy on the pyramid of the 
Government, Davidi, was the very same day appointed Governor of the 
Prison at Parma.” 

The chief actor was rewarded by the Cross of the Order of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus—the most distinguished Order at the disposal 
of King Victor Emmanuel. We need only further remark, that the 
confessed facts of the case are quite in keeping with this statement. 
Such a crime could not have been committed without the complicity 
of the authorities. Anviti was not in disguise as a peasant, as is said 
by the writer in the Annuaire: he was arrested at the station with- 
out any reason being given: he was placed in the guard-house of 
the Gend’armes, instead of the ordinary place for prisoners: the 
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men who attacked the prison to drag him out were not more than 
thirty in number: no resistance was made by the carbineers, the 
National Guard was only called out four hours after the affair 
begun, the troops were drawn up at the beginning of the outrage, 
but received no orders to move till all had long been over, and for 
three or four hours the little town was left entirely to the band 
of ruffians and cannibals without the slightest interference from 
police or soldiery. After the deed was over, nothing was done 
for a week: nobody was prosecuted or arrested by order of Farini or 
any one else: but when the French Consul received orders to strike 
his flag unless some steps were taken to vindicate justice, then the 
Dictator Farini gave signs of life, and went to Parma (Oct. 11). 
Then telegram after telegram was sent to deceive Europe, an- 
nouncing that “justice was being done,” “justice continued to be 
energetically carried out,” and so on. According to the Times Cor- 
respondent (Oct. 12, 13), only fifteen persons were arrested—not 
one of the true actors, although known to all the town. Nobody 
was tried, nobody was punished: and after all Farini’s proclama- 
tions, the solitary piece of justice that was so energetically executed 
consisted in—the demolition of the pillar on which Anviti’s head 
had been fixed. The Procureur-General was deposed,—but it would 
be difficult to find out what his fault was, unless, perhaps, that he 
was not quite so red a republican as the other officials under Farini. 
The troops of Parma were sent to Modena—but they had done 
nothing but obey the rules of their service, and had waited for orders 
to act—which orders ought to have come from Farini and his 
subordinates. In short, the whole that we know about the matter 
confirms the suspicion that Farini was the author of the murder, 
—which suspicion is changed into certainty by the evidence of 
Curletti. 

We are of course quite convinced that all these facts are new to 
the writer in the Scottish Guardian. He probably shares with many 
of our own countrymen the belief, that the revolution in Italy for 
which England is so largely responsible was brought about by the 
fairest means and the most immaculate agents, and that it has never 
stained itself with blood or defiled itself by peculation. He talks of 
this revolution as one “ that has scarcely a parallel in history for 
moderation and freedom from vengeful excesses ;” and his statement 
would be true, if the representations made in certain English journals 
had the slightest resemblance to the actual facts which they profess 
to chronicle. He has evidently never heard of the daily assassina- 
tions of which Italy has been the scene for the last seven years, of the 
police slain at Palermo under the eyes of Garibaldi, of the seventy 
persons and more murdered at Naples the night after his entrance 
into that city, simply for vengeance: nor of the atrocities of Cialdini 
and his successors in dealing with the peasantry. Yet many of 
these facts, at least, have found their way even into English news- 
papers. We can only envy our critic the happiness of the dream in 
which he lives, 
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THE VACCINE POISON. 


™O THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DERBY. 


My Lorp,—I was present on the memorable occasion when Mr. Bruce moved the 
reading of that most terrible measure, the Compulsory Vaccination Act, in the House 
Commons, about six weeks before the downfall of the late Administration, I think it ri 
my Lord, to inform your Lordship of what occurred on that occasion, 

Mr. Bruce opened the discussion by making various statistical statements about vacci-+ 
nation; but the House agrees to me to be somewhat in the mood of the French Conven- 
tion after a speech by Robespierre—a sort of sullen a undecided temper. Sir Robert 
Peel * was the only gentleman who spoke at length on the question, and he argued that the 
miserable pittance of one penny to medical practitioners for performing the operation was 
an absurdity. Certainly, my Lord, if vaccination were true, he most undoubtedly would 
have been quite right. en Mr. Bruce saw the temper of the House, he then stated that. 
the only opposition to the Bill ipopenades, from 4 PRIVATE FIRM in London, by which he no 
doubt meant Mr. Morison’s, of the British College of Health, in the Euston Road. Now, 
my Lord, I deem it proper to go a little into this matter. Mr. Morison, in 1825, published 
his Hygeian System of Medicmne, which ascribes a// our diseases to an impurity of the blood. 
It is, therefore, matter of no surprise that he should protest against a measure like vacci- 
nation, that goes directly to poison the blood! Ever since 1826 the Society of Hygeists 
have loudly protested against vaccination, and the British College of Health, on the occa- 
sion referred to by Mr. Bruce, did certainly exert themselves most rs humbly 
submit, by way of petitions to the House of Commons. I saw the members of this borough, 
Messrs. Lewis and Chambers, and explained to them the dangers of the measure. Both 
those gentlemen acknowledged the importance of the question, but said they were totally 
uninformed on the point, and so, they believed, were the House of Commons. Several 
members of the House then proposed a reference to a select committee, which Mr. Bruce 
acceded to on the understanding that the principle of compulsion should be admitted, and 
in that way the Bill left the House of Commons. Of course I cannot say what Mr. Bruce’s 
means of knowledge may be, but I never in my life beheld any man so excited when he 
saw that the House did not at once embrace his views on the question. It may be that Mr.. 
Bruce is a strong partisan for vaccination. But I would suggest to your ip how easy 
it is for any person on such a question to form an erroneous judgment; and surely the whole 
nation should not be doomed to such a terrible and radical operationag;vaecination without, 
it is gertecty, certain that such operation is correct and for the good of the coma, 

y Lord, I think that on such a question as this, the greatest good faith should be 
ahs If vaccination be true, I am perfectly ready to close my doors, and to admit 
e fallacy of the Hygeian system. In short, my Lord, I stake everything on the ques- 
tion! As it is, I fervently hope that the present Government will insist upon a full inquiry 
into the merits or demerits of vaccination, and that the evidence of the thousands who. 
have suffered from vaccination may be heard by Parliament. The fact is, my Lord, that 
vaccination has been taken by the public as an admitted truth, and therefore no discussion 
the evils proceeding from it have been ascribed to. 


My Lord, I look upon vaccination as a direct poisoner of the blood, ing all kinds. 
of ions according to the quality of the virus. It has been “joatiy eatalfished and 
admitted by the medical school in Paris that forty-six children were infected with a loath- 
some complaint through vaccination. In our own country I have it upon good authority 
that the general cry is—“ My child was well till vaccinated,” 

I would also call your Lordship’s attention to the pamphlet published by Dr. Collins, 
of London, He was Public Vaccinator for twenty years in the parish of St. Pancras, and 
he gives a terrible account of his experience as Public Vaccinator. I submit thatas Public 
Vaccinator he was well able to come to a sound conclusion on the point, as during twenty 
years he would see the effect produced on the poor that came to be vaccinated—an advantage 


. which a private vaccinator would not have. 


The immortal bard has so truly described, in his play of “ ” the effect’ of 


» ship, being so applicable to vaccination :— 


d 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, , 
All my smooth body.” 


‘ The leprous distilment, whose effect 
Holds such an oni with blood of man, i 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through; 7 
The natural gates and alleys of the body; 
And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager - into milk, 


We have, then, my Lord, Mr. Whiddon’s case, of 12, Leighton Road, Kentish Town, 
Out of his eight children the four that were vaccinated suffered dreadfully, two of them 
becoming lepers! The other four, Nor vaccinated, did well through the small-pox and 
measles. 


Your Lordship will bear in mind that compulsory vaccination took place in 1856, and 
re-vaccination in 1863. These dates would be important as regards the excess in the 
mortality during the last ten years. 

I hereby predict that the withdrawal of the Compulsory Vaccination Bill, as it was 


about passing the House of Commons, will send your Lordship’s name to a glorious - 


immortality, for you will have saved this country and the world from disease and death ! 
We all know, my Lord, that you are descended from a long line of noble ancestors, but 
still I venture to say that this ONE act of your Lordship will be the most glorious of all,’ 
for which thousands yet unborn will have to thank and praise you. 

Tn conclusion, = Lord, I am satisfied that if Parliament will go into the merits of 
the question, there will be thousands not only in this country, but from every part of th¢ 
world, who will bear out that vaccination is a poisoner of the blood, and, therefore, a deati 
or disease-producing operation. 

T have the honour to be, my Lord, your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN MORISON, 


London, November, 1866. British College of Health, Euston Road. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. MORISON TO LORD DERBY 
ON THE VACCINE POISON. 


My Loxp,—I make no doubt that, as with bleeding forty years ago, so it will be with 
vaccination. Forty years ago doctors used to bleed for vetrlehde, until James Morison, 
the Hygeist, proved, by his works and practice, the injurious character of it, since the 
_— of life was in the blood. We are now coolly told it was all a mistake with 
leeding! I say so it will be with vaccination. When all the harm has been done we 
shall find doctors confessing, as they now do with bleeding, that they were wrong in 
vaccinating. 

I contend that by vaccination the blood is —— more or less, according to the 
character of the vaccine poison; but mark how the public are deceived on the question. 
I write advisedly. A child dies of small-pox, in other words a fever, who had not been 
vaccinated. Up starts a doctor and tells the public that if it had been vaccinated it would 
not have died, although it is notorious that many are every day dying from vaccination, 
and others from saalh-pox who had been vaccinated. Is not small-pox a fever, and an 
effort of nature to throw off the impurities of the body? And is not the blood the suffer- 
ing principle in every case of fever? Doctors might as well vaccinate for scarlet fever, or, 
in fact, ny other complaint, as for small-pox. Therefore, the whole affair resolves itself 
into this—Is the Hygeian system of James Morison, the Hygeist, true or not? If, as he 
says, the principle of life be in the blood, and that diseases arise from its peey, then 
vaccination must be convicted as a disease or death-producing operation. If the blood be 
AS NOTHING in the body, and that it may be ATTACKE ITH IMPUNITY, then 
you may go on vaccinating, and then you overthow the system of the Hygeist—not till then. 

Vaccination must be Tochet upon as a direct poisoner of the blood. The rising genera- 
tion and the premature deaths do not say much for vaccination. From the Lancet of the 
15th December (page 681), I see that thirty more children have been infected with a loath- 
some disease from vaccination. 

A Jew at Glasgow has been fined five shillings for not having his child vaccinated, 
He said it was against his religion. Now, when we consider what a deep-thinking people 
they are, I think, my Lord, this is entitled to crear constpERATION. As to statistics of 
small-pox, the proportion of vaccinated patients in the Small-Pox Hospital has been for 
some years more than eighty per cent.; and Dr. Letheby, who inquired into the 
particulars of cases of small-pox occurring in London in the epidemic of 1859, found 
that of ninety-three cases, sixty-six were after vaccination, and that of ire deaths 
twenty-one were those of vaccinated persons. I a my Lord, against the evidence of 
individual witnesses giving their statistics of small-pox in coroners’ courts, as there is no 

ly mislead the public. 
ship that the principles of the Hygeian 


London, January 1, 1867. British College of Health, Euston Road. 
P.S.—Hygeists can make no difference between the treatment of the fever of small- 
pox and that of any other fever. All must be treated by active and proper vegetable 
purgation, by which mode alone can the system be cleared of its impurities, and by which 
alone can small-pox or any other fever be rendered harmless! !! 


| 

; system, published in 1825, are the same which are now insisted upon. 

: I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient Servant, 
JOHN MORISON, 
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The Little Office of the Immaculate Conception. 
In Latin and English. By the Very Rev. Provost Husensetn, D.D. 
Printed in red and black. Pocketedition. Price 6d. 


Septem; or, Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 
By the Rev. Fr. Rawes, Author of “Great Truths in. Little Words.” 
Super.royal_32mo, 1/. Large paper edition, 2/. ° 


Sursum; or, Sparks Flying Upward. 
By the Rev. Fr. Rawes, Author of ‘‘ Nine Visits to the Blessed Sacrament.’” 
Feap. 8vo, 3/6. 


Homeward: a Tale of Redemption. 
By the Rev. Fr. Rawes, Author of ‘“ Twelve Visits to Our Blessed Lady.” 
Post 8vo, 5/6. 


R.-WASHBOURNE, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


: 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


oF 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


Near WARE, HERTS. 


I, 
Church, Exterior View. 


II, 
S.W. View of Church and College. 


S. View of College, with Group of Students. 
IVs 
Mortuary Chapel, Interior. 


fligh Altar. 


VI. 
Our Lady's Chapel. 


Price 18/- the set of 6; or, 4/- each. 
[Carefully packed between Boards, 8d, extra.] 


Size 14 inches by 10. 


Letter from the Rev. G. Carter, St. Edmund’s College. 


“Tam very“pleased with the Photographs you have sent, let me have 
another set as soon as convenient.” 


’ Orders for Artist’s Proofs on Indian Tint (25s.) to be sent immediately. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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STATIONERY. 


Washbourne’s Free and Easy Pm, 
Middle or Fine Points, 1s, a gross. Per post, 14 stamps. 


Cream Laid Note Paper, 


Five quire pkt. 1s., or four for 3/6 


Superfine Cream Laid Note Paper, 


Five quire pkt. 1/6, or four for 5s. 


Extra Superfine Cream Laid Note Paber, 


Five quire pkt. 2s., or four for 7s. 


Note Paper, 
Stamped from Die in Relief, 4s. a ream extra, 


Cream Laid Envelopes, 


1/6 a pkt. of 250, or 5s. per 1,000, 


Superfine Cream Laid Envelopes, 


2s, a pkt, of 250, or 6/6 per 1,000. 


Extra Superfine Cream Laid Envelopes, 


2/6 a pkt, of 250, or 9s, per 1,000. 


Envelopes, 


Stamped from Die in Relief, 8s. per 1,000 extra. 


Foreign Linear Note Paper, 


Any colour. Five quire pkt. 1/6, or four for 5s, 


Foreign Linear Envelopes, 


Any colour. 1s. a box of 100, or 8s, per 1,000, 


Patent Superfine Straw Note Paper, 


2s., 2/6, and 3s, a ream, or four reams for 7s,, 8/6, and 10/6, 


R. WASHBOURNE, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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Ready, Crown 8vo, Boards, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 10d. ; or Cloth 
Elegant, 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 10d, 
THE 

SHAM SQUIRE, 
THE 


REBELLION IN IRELAND, 


AND THE 
INFORMERS OF 1798. 
Sebenth Thousand. 

BY W. J. FITZPATRICK. 


“WALKING 
DUBLIN: W. B. KELLY, 8 GRAFTON STREET ; 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO.; 
AND ALL ROOKSELLERS, 


[FOR OPINIONS SEF OVER. 


AN 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


THE SHAM SQUIRE 
INFORMERS OF '98, 


WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, 
Biographer of Lady Morgan, Bishop Doyle, Lord Cloncurry, etc, 


“ Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is one that will give unmingled satisfaction 
to the reader. It is replete with interesting characters, incidents, and 
anecdotes of by far the most momentous period of Irish Annals; and 
its historical style is highly pointed and striking. It evinces much 
laborious and successful research, and merits a permanent place among 
collections of Irish history’.—Morning Post. 

‘* Full of mew and surprising curiosities of information”.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“ This reads like so many pages out of Mr. Lever’s Con Cregan, or 
the Irish Gil Blas ; but Mr. Fitzpatrick quotes several legal and literary 
documents to authenticate his text. Facts in abundance are produced. 
As illustrative of the state of Irish political society in those days, this 
work is extremely curious. Extraordinary power of social research 
- + « Most curious . . . . This book merits preservation, 
The mass of secial and personal knowledge accumulated by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick is very striking. He writes like an ex post facto Boswell, and 
the research with which he amasses minute particulars is a speciality 
with him. It is for want, heretofore, of detailed and accurate domestic 
knowledge, that Irish history is so crude and colgurless ; and works like 
those of Mr. Fitzpatrick have value”.— Atheneum. 

“ Curiously illustrating the state of party and the press, at a most 
momentous period of Ireland’s history. It throws much light upon 
many parts of the Cornwallis correspondence; but is well worth 
reading without any reference to that work”.— Notes and Queries. 

** As strange as any fiction that the wildest romancist could invent. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s industry, patience, and discrimination in disinterring 
buried and long-forgotten facts, are wonderful. Records of every kind 
are ransacked by bim with unwearied perseverance. He will pursue 
the faintest traces to some fact until he has found its hiding-place. 
But his talent in construction is not less admirable”. —Daily Express. 

“ Possesses material sufficient for twenty sensation novels”.—Jrish 


ON 
‘ 
BY 
wes, 


January \st., 1867, 


RE-ISSUE 


OF THE 


LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. 


Originally published by Mr. Toovey, London, 


AND NOW PUBLISHED, WITHOUT ANY ALTERATIONS OR ADDITIONS 
WHATEVER, BY 


WILLIAM BERNARD KELLY, 
8 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED, IN LONDON, BY 
MESSRS. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO,, 


AND 


MESSRS. BURNS, LAMBERT, AND OATES. 


For the literary history of these volumes see Very Rev. Jon 
Henry Newman's Apologia Pro Vita Sua, pages ' 
> 158—337; and Appendix, page 33. 


Lifes of the English Saints: 


PROJECTED AND PARTLY EDITED BY 


THE VERY REV. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, 
And others of the Oxford School, 


Comprising upwards of Thirty Biographies of the most eminent 
Ecclesiastics and Pious Women of the early English 
Church, 14 vols., 12mo, handsomely printed, 
with engraved frontispiece. 


1. St. Stephen, Abbot and Founder of the Cistercian Order, 


.12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. Reprinting. 


2. St. Richard, the Saxon; St. Willibald, St. Wal- 


burga, and St. Winibald ; 12mo, sewed, 2s, Reprinting. 


. 


3,4. St. Augustine of Canterbury, Apostle of the English, 
and his Companions, St. Mellitus, St. Lawrence, St. Peter, St. 
Justus, and St. Honorius; together with some account of the 
early British Church, 2 vols. 12mo, sewed, 3s.; or 2 vols. in 
one, cloth, elegant, 3s. 6d. Ready. 
5. The Hermit Saints; being the Histories of St. Gundleus, 
St. Helier, St. Herbert, St. Edelwald, St. Bettelin, St. Neot, 
and St. Bartholomew, sewed, 2s. Ready. : 


6 St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester; and St. William, 
Archbishop of York, 12mo, sewed, 2s. Reprinting. 
4 7. St. Paulinus, Archbishop of York, and companion of St. 
Augustine; St. Edwin, King, and St. Ethelburga, 
Queen ; St. Oswald and St. Oswin, Kings and Mar- 
tyrs; St. Ebba and St. Bega, Virgins and Abbesses; 
and St. Adamnan, Monk of Coldingham; 12mo, sewed, 
2s. 6d. Reprinting. 


8. St. Gilbert, Prior of Sempringham, 12mo, sewed, 2s. Ready. 
9% Wilfred, Bishop of York, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. Reprinting. 


10, 11. St. German, Bishop of Auxerre in Normandy, 2 vols. 12mo, 
sewed, 3s.; or 2 vols. in one, cloth, elegant, 38. 6d. Ready. 


12. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 12mo, sewed, 
2s.; or cloth, elegant, 2s. 6d. Ready. 


13. St. Aelred, Abbot of Rievaux; and St. Ninian; 12mo, 
sewed, 2s. 6d. Reprinting. 


14. St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury; St. Richard, 
Bishop of Chichester ; St. Waltheof, and St. Robert, 
of Newminster, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d. Reprinting. 

“ There are special reasons at this time for recurring to the Saints of our . 
own dear, yet most erring and most unfortunate, England. Such a recur- 
rence may teach us to love our country better, and on truer grounds, than 
heretofore ; to invest her territory, her cities and villages, her hills and 
springs, with sacred associations; to give us an insight into her present 
historical position in the course of the Divine dispensation ; to instruct us 
in the capabilities of the English character ; and to open upon us the duties 
and the hopes to which that Church is heir, which was in former times the. 
mother of St. Boniface and St. Ethelreda”. 


DUBLIN: W. B. KELLY, 8 GRAFTON STREET, 


NEARLY READY. 


A NEW WORE, 


ENTITLED 


IRISH HOMES 
IRISH HEARTS, 


By FANNY TAYLOR, 


Author of “‘ Eastern Hospitals,” “ Tyborne,” “ Religious 
Orders,” &c. 


Bound in Cloth, Price 7s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


Rimmel’s Ihlang-Ihlang, the Flower of Flowers ; adelicious Perfume, from 2s. 6d, 

Rimmel’s Patent Dinner-table Fountain, to replace the Rose-water Salver, silver 
plated, with glass basin, 11. 10s. 

The New Initial Fan, ornamented with a Floral Letter. White wood, 2s. 6d. ; 

Enamelled, 5s., by post 1s. extra. 2 
Rimmel’s Glycerine Cold Cream, strongly recommended for Chapped Hands, 1s. 
Rimmel’s Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, | 

1s, 6d., 28. 6d., and 5s. 3 : 
Rimmel's Rose-water Crackers, an everlasting amusement for Balls and Parties, 
er dozen. 

a Pperfumed Illuminated Dinner Cards, 3s. per dozen, by post for 37 stamps. 
Rimmel’s Perfumed Almanac, richly illuminated, 6d., by post for 7 stamps. 
Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes, with 250 illustrations, 8vo, gilt edges, 5s., by post for 68 stamps. ‘‘ An amusing, and 

not only an amusing but an instructive history of Perfumery.’’—Times. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96 Strand; 128 Regent Street ; 24 Cornhill, London; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
‘WAX VESTAS AND VESUVIANS, 
CONTAIN NEITHER PHOSPHORUS NOR SULPHUR, 
AND IGNITE ONLY ON THE PREPARED SURFACE OF 
_ THE BOX, THUS AFFORDING TO LIFE AND 


PATENT 


Read TRADE MARK 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, Chandlers, Stationers, everywhere. 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, Ey 


; RIMMEL’S ELEGANT NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. = 
( 
: 


BABIES GLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ HOODS, 
4 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- NE T ES, 2: GUINEAS 
Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Sas ; 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea ; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 63. 
Lace Collars and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs, 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


RIDING 


HATS 


54 G’s. 
VE LS, 
NAPOLEON BLUE, 14 Gs. 
74 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 
Linsey Habits for little girls, 2} G's, 


Every thing of the Superior Excellence for Moe the House has been 
Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


W.G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


LONDON: ROBCON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES +o, PRESENTS 
2} GUINEAS. 
7 hi RY 
R 
HABITS IDING 


my 


